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GENERAL SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 26, 1948 


The sixty-second annual convention of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 
10:30 A.M. with President Galen Jones presiding. ‘The invocation 
was delivered by Reverend Francis L. Meade, President of Niagara 
University. Dr. Jones then called on the Secretary of the Association 
for his report. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Kari G. MILLER 


A year ago the report of the Secretary, as presented at the annual 
meeting, was entitled ‘““A Year of Reorganization for the Middle 
States Association.” During the preceding year there had been a 
significant increase in the annual membership dues which placed the 
Association on a much stronger financial basis; the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education had completely revised its inspec- 
tion procedures, thus providing more significant information for the 
accreditation of colleges and universities; the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools had moved to new and much more satisfactory quarters 
and was co-operating in the revision of the Evaluative Criteria; the 
office of the Secretary had been relocated and reorganized with the 
appointment of a capable assistant secretary. By way of contrast, 
the past year, which is the subject of this annual meeting, has been 
one of consolidation. The reports of the officers and of the Com- 
missions will demonstrate that it has been a year of productive 
activity, but without any striking innovations or new and baffling 
problems. 

It would be appropriate at this time to make a brief report on 
the meetings of a year ago. ‘Those who were present at the 6lst 
annual convention will recall that the attendance at the general ses- 
sions was larger than it had been in the pre-war years, with the 
Vernon Room completely filled and a considerable overflow in the 
adjoining Garden Room. It is hoped that the rearrangement of the 
meeting rooms at this convention will prove more convenient for all 
concerned. Last year a total of 708 persons signed registration 
cards. Of the 165 member colleges, 129 were represented at the 
convention, but of the 755 secondary schools only 156 sent delegates. 
Stated in slightly different terms, the member colleges sent 315 rep- 
resentatives to the convention while the member secondary schools 
had only 232. These registration figures would seem to show that 
the colleges almost unanimously participate in the annual meetings 
of the Association while only a relatively small proportion of the 
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secondary schools send representatives. “The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and particularly the Chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools, have expressed the hope that some procedure 
can be devised to increase the participation of the member schools. 
Parenthetically, it is quite possible that the registration cards do not 
reflect the actual attendance at the meetings. In previous years the 
registration card has included a place for the “name of delegate” and 
it is probable that some of those attending the meetings did not con- 
sider themselves as the official delegates of their institutions and 
therefore did not fill out registration cards. The registration card 
this year omits the word “delegate” and all persons attending the 
meetings, whether official delegates or not, are urged to fill out the 
cards, if merely as a matter of record. 


The most important project of the secretary’s office during the 
past year has been a revision of the mailing lists, so that they might 
be of more service to member institutions. In previous years a single 
preliminary announcement of the annual convention was mailed to 
each member institution. In due time it was followed by two copies 
of the convention program and two hotel reservation cards. In 
January, each college received one copy of the pamphlet listing the 
accredited schools and colleges for the ensuing year, and later in the 
spring two copies of the convention Proceedings were sent to each 
member institution. ‘This procedure was doubtless quite satisfactory 
for most of the secondary schools and for the smaller and less complex 
colleges, where the office of the principal or headmaster or president 
receives and acts upon such communications. In the larger and more 
complex institutions, however, where a number of administrative 
officers are directly interested in the activities of the Association, the 
channels of communication were not always effective. During the 
past year, each college president has been asked to indicate which 
members of his staff should be kept in contact with the activities of 
the Association. Replies were received from almost all of the mem- 
ber colleges and universities and this fall for the first time preliminary 
announcements, convention programs and hotel reservation cards were 
addressed directly to the persons concerned. ‘They will later receive 
copies of the Proceedings, and the pamphlet listing accredited insti- 
tutions will be sent to the particular officers who have need of it. 
Although this reorganization of the mailing lists will involve some 
additional expenditure in printing costs and postage, the total increase 
will not be great. Last year the 165 member colleges, for example, 
received 330 copies of the convention Proceedings. This year the 
number of copies sent to the same institutions will be slightly less 
than 450, and it seems evident that the persons interested in the 
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Middle States Association will be in much more direct contact with 
its activities. 

The Executive Committee at its meeting this morning took 
action on a number of matters which should be reported to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee approved and adopted the report of a Special 
Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle, which more clearly defines the policy of the Association in the 
payment of expense accounts. 

In response to inquiries from affiliated associations, the Com- 
mittee went on record as requesting that no meetings of affiliated 
associations be scheduled to conflict with the Friday program of the 
Middle States Association. If any affiliated associations wish to 
begin their Saturday meetings earlier than 10:30 A.M. they are at 
liberty to do so. 

The Executive Committee authorized the Secretary to suggest 
to the Department of Higher Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, which is holding a regional conference on higher education in 
New York City, in the coming week, for colleges and universities in 
the states of Delaware, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
that dates not so close to the Annual Convention of this Association 
be selected for such conferences in the future. 


The Executive Committee instructed the Secretary to urge the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to resume 
the practice of sending a fraternal delegate to the annual convention 
of the Middle States Association, and of inviting a fraternal delegate 
of this Association to attend its own annual meetings. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that the fraternal delegates serve a real purpose 
in keeping the regional associations in touch with each other’s activi- 
ties. 

In an attempt to assist candidates for college admission, some 
twenty colleges and universities which are members of the College 
Entrance Examination Board agreed last spring that accepted candi- 
dates would not be required to give notice before June 15th of their 
decision either to attend a given institution or to accept final financial 
aid from it. As a number of institutions which co-operated in this 
agreement are members of the Middle States Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee has approved this announcement at the annual meet- 
ing. 

The Executive Committee decided that the 63rd Annual Con- 
vention of the Middle States Association will be held at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall on Friday and Saturday, November 25 and 26, 1949. 

During the past year the President of the Association, Dr. Galen 
Jones, served as our fraternal delegate at the annual meetings of the 
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New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
Boston in December 1947; Dean Margaret T. Corwin attended the 
meetings of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Louisville in December 1947, and Dr. R. D. Matthews, 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools, was the fraternal 
delegate to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Chicago in March 1948. In addition, the Middle States 
Association was represented at a number of inaugurations and special 
ceremonies. 

President Gilbert Mead of Washington College represented the 
Association at the inauguration of Earle T. Hawkins, president of 
the State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, on January 17, 
1948; Dean Henry Grattan Doyle and President David A. Robert- 
son were our representatives at the Conference of Constituent Associa- 
tions of the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C., 
on January 23 and 24; Professor Charles B. Reif of Wilkes College 
was our delegate at the inauguration of the Reverend J. Eugene 
Gallery as president of the University of Scranton on February 23; 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle attended the meetings of the American 
Council on Education in Chicago on May 7 and 8; President Eugene 
G. Bewkes of St. Lawrence University represented us at the inaugu- 
ration of Jess Harrison Davis as president of Clarkson College of 
Technology on October 8; President Weir C. Ketler of Grove City 
College at the inauguration of Louis Tomlinson Benezet, president 
of Allegheny College on October 15; President William R. Greene 
of Wells College was the delegate of the Association at the inaugura- 
tion of Alan Willard Brown of Hobart and William Smith College 
on November 23, and the Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher of 
Duquesne University was the delegate at the inauguration of the 
Reverend William Granger Ryan as President of Seton Hill College 
on November 11, 1948. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Karz G. MItter, Secretary 


PRESIDENT JONES: It is my understanding that this report re- 
quires no official action. Anyone who has worked for government is 
always impressed by the dispatch with which the treasurer of the 
Middle States Association attends to his business. ‘The increasing 
activities of both Commissions are reflected in the budgetary prob- 
lems of the Association. It is with no minor interest that we will 
listen to the report of the Treasurer, Principal Burton P. Fowler. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Burton P. Fow.er, Germantown Friends School 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: The Secre- 
tary has spoken of the absence of any striking innovations in the 
operation of the Association during the past year. That certainly 
has not been true as far as the treasurer is concerned, because last year 
we had enough money to pay our bills. 

A year ago, in the report of the Treasurer, I made the following 
observation, which I think should be read introductory to the more 
formal part of the Treasurer’s report. 

“For the year 1946-47, we would have closed the year with a 
deficit of some $2800 had it not been for advanced dues amounting 
to some $1400 that came in before September Ist, which is the begin- 
ning of our fiscal year, and a refund of $1000 from the American 
Council on Education for an advance we made to publish the Armed 
Forces Study. ‘This extraordinary income saved our financial lives 
this past year, enabling us to close the year with a comparatively 
small deficit and without dipping into our limited reserves.” 

In other words, we have to keep in mind in this report that we 
would have made a very satisfactory showing financially this year 
had we had available the full income, the $1400 in advance dues. 
We have practically a balanced budget for the past year, with a nom- 
inal deficit, if deficits are ever nominal, of $18. 

This year the Executive Committee recommended that we no 
longer impose upon the generosity of our members by asking them to 
serve as members of the auditing committee and recommended that 
we employ certified public accountants, the cost of which service is 
about $50. ‘This audit has been filed with the Secretary and a copy 
is in the Treasurer’s office. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
September 1, 1947 to August 31, 1948 


Balance in Checking Account, September 1, 1947. .........ccscsssssssssssssessssseeneesesssneeseenes $ 103.77 
Balance in Savings Account, September 1, 1947. ...............0-cssscsssssesesecsessesvenecservees 104.46 
Oi, eats TR ,, TI caiicicscsicsenicsisiiernnitecesiincasinennsiainisiaicnipsiijaetelaiipi 4,000.00 
Receipts 
Se eC NET TC TES OTT $ 20.00 
Meh PNA asses vias cao sa acai vansescoveccontcesvavaeqcwedsuvsticunsseserecapian> 15,730.00 
(Metesmtiee TOUPE.. TOUGED ices cccssccsvacsevsevsslsscbeveseecvsesesesteverenssves 125.00 
eters, ANNAN TRRIREIN TCG gc ics es scxsveresecaszececuntovenstonstcontiontieoiaeve 3,055.00 
Ne TINE TOU isnicisnescasacanicinconianinnesneiaicinticniennenns 3,440.27 
mRRRENG RY ORIGINS: o<cccsccacscessexccaseoreccercuseseesvdcaccavstewceesoaes 46.00 
NGTeREINADOOGS TRGGENC  sesiscccccecessccussctasncssoesssvcsesssvensvessexesveects 65.50 
Sierest— 0S». GAVAS: TROBGR conc ccesciciecsccnsssossecdecssevecsccsoess 100.00 
$22,581.77 22,581.77 
$26,790.00 
Expenditures 
Annual Convention EXp@NS€S) «......:cc<.cces.<cc0ccsecocsecsscsscsscosss 952.12 
UAMAL AOECRCMUMIOE, ci csoi acssvaccocucensedanscenieccsocccdssacsscaqvacowswianes 1,946.48 $ 2,898.60 
Expenses to Regional Associations .............cccccccc cceseeseenes 256.42 
Pupemiees' to Cher NCCC RS: o..cicssscssscecsssesiscnssssessesassessveeets 202.61 
Executive Committee Meetings ....................scsscsssssssscsseseess 125.31 
Revision, Evaluative Criteria ................. ee eee 377.50 
Annual Dues, Miscellaneous. ....................0s0ssssessscsssessseseese 177.40 1,139.24 
Secretary’s Office 
EE earn te ore OS a ee EEE OER REE SUE 1,769.78 
Cortesponidence atid) Primtatige .......scccoisscscvssesocassssesesssesense 105.72 
WRN NINE Sg ce Nes pag renee capac eax ce oece ees GANGES CHET 229.09 2,104.59 


Treasurer’s Office 
RNR face ces en nt es Oe Re ae 925.00 


Correspondence, Printing, Notary ..........ccscscsesesseseseeeesesens 100.71 

SN MN III scictistnsnitcrsaneinsenssstyeincsvincscnsssninintcoinn 31.00 1,056.71 
Commission on Higher Institutions 

SUI Suite casdaateituay tunicesshhidnicatnesbehssenlpcaencahastinlteanle 831.50 
i EET RA AACE 160.05 
I SIN, 54s anes chet aladepinddapnatancie 1,307.06 

RRS Ee eR rene pa E TUN 3,617.34 5,915.95 
Commission on Secondary Schools 

UIE seinen eases sbestcciokitbnassbdsebacelemtcabaonaipai 7,548.94 
Correspondence and Si ee cen 1,258.78 

, , Beri eee eran 484.72 

Equipment, Miscellaneous  ........s..sccsssessssessessssesssecssesenssenees 192.26 9,484.70 





’ $22,599.79 $22,599.79 
Balance in Checking Account, August 31, 1948 o.u..........ccccccssssssssssssssssssssssesesesesesseees 85.75 


Balance in Savings Account, August 31, 1948 .....c.cccccccscccccssssscssssce ccstsscsscssesseseees 104.46 
US. Savings Bonds, Series “G? .c.ccssscosssscssssusnssssusesesuseseernsemnnsterurreenecennen, 4,000.00 

$26,790.00 
Operating Loss, 1947-48 oooccccccccccsccesssssssssssce sessususesusssessevessessssiss sevvesessvsvsvsvessecsesseseeseveee $ 18.02 


Burton P. Fowter, 
Treasurer. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


November 11, 1948 
To the Officers of 
Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs: 

We have, at your request, completed an examination of the books 
and records of Burton P. Fowler, Treasurer of Mippie States 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1948, and we present herewith an Exhibit 
showing Receipts and Expenditures during the period, as well as 
balances of cash and investments, as of beginning and end of the year 
September 1, 1947 to August 31, 1948. 

Cash received and deposited as recorded on your books agreed 
with statements received from the Girard Trust Company. 

Expenditures recorded were supported by vouchers on file and 
all cancelled checks were examined by us. 

We found the books to be well kept and wish to express our 
appreciation for the courtesies extended to us during the examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROY A. WRIGHT & Company 
(signed) Roy A. Wright 


PRESIDENT JONES: You will recall that last year we devoted a 
considerable portion of the morning session to a discussion of the 
new procedures in the evaluation of higher institutions. During 
the school year 1947-48, the Commission on Higher Institutions car- 
ried on more inspections and with greater detail and thoroughness 
than in any previous year of the Commission’s history. The report 
of the chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion will not only acquaint us all with progress during the past year, 
but should cause many of you to make notes on “problems” which 
you will wish to present later in the morning when we separate into 
two sections for discussion purposes. Chairman Frank H. Bowles 
will now submit the report of the Commission. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


FRANK H. Bow tes, Chairman 


Mr. PresiwENT, MEMBERS OF THE AsSOocIATION: During the 
year covered by this report, there have been evaluated under the aus- 
pices of your Commission on Higher Institutions eleven institutions. 
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All of these institutions sought accreditation by the Association. Of 
these, the following were approved for placement on the Association’s 
accredited list: The Buffalo, New York, State Teachers College; 
The Clarion, Pennsylvania, State Teachers College; The Cortland, 
New York, State Teachers College; Elizabethtown College, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pennsylvania; Yeshiva University, New York City; Fair- 
leigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, N. J. Of the other 
five institutions, one remains for consideration by the Commission at 
its meeting tomorrow, and four have been advised to reapply at a 
later date. Under our present procedure, all institutions that were 
evaluated have received copies of the full report of the Evaluating 
Committee. 

A year ago the Commission completed the first phase of its pro- 
gram of review of the existing standards for accreditation and proce- 
dures under those standards. This phase consisted of the evaluation 
of seven representative member institutions. ‘This year the Commis- 
sion has completed the second phase of its program with the evalua- 
tion of eleven non-member institutions. As a result of these activities, 
it has been possible to study the operations of accrediting procedures 
under the recently adopted principles and standards. One result of 
such study has been a further revision of those principles and stand- 
ards as they were first presented to the Association in 1946. This 
revision has not altered the approach to the problem of accreditation. 
This approach continues to emphasize evaluation in terms of the scope 
and quality of the program of instruction offered by a given institu- 
tion, with attention to facilities and to finance only as they bear upon 
the instructional program. The revision has, however, sharpened 
the approach and we hope eased the problem of interpretation and 
particularly the problem of completion of the questionnaire. 


Beyond saying that the present indications are that the Commis- 
sion must examine some twenty institutions during the coming year, 
I will not discuss at the moment our plans, since they will be shortly 
presented for discussion at length. I might here mention one ad- 
ministrative detail. We have found that the length of time required 
under our present procedures to complete an evaluation is such that 
we cannot arrange for evaluations prior to the fall meeting of the 
Association. Consequently, all evaluations must be carried on dur- 
ing the winter and early spring and considered at the May meeting 
of the Commission. This accounts for our insistence on December 
Ist as the latest date for applications. 


PRESIDENT JonES: Thank you, Mr. Bowles. 

The evaluation program of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, in my judgment, will be appraised by historians as one of 
the real forces which made for the upgrading of secondary schools 
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at a critical time in the development of secondary education. The 
work load of the Commission during this year and next year is almost 
appalling. When I sat with the Commission at its meeting on No- 
vember 8 and 9, I was thrilled by the optimism and youthful zest 
with which the secretary, Dr. Kraybill, faced this herculean assign- 
ment. Dr. R. D. Matthews, Chairman, and Dr. Ira R. Kraybill, 
Secretary, will present the report of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. It is my privilege to call upon Dr. Matthews. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


R. D. MatrHews, University of Pennsylvania 


PRESIDENT JONES AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: It is 
with apologies that I appear this morning to report the activities of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. Many of you, if you judge 
by the signature on correspondence from the office of the Commission, 
may wonder whether you have a chairman of your Commission. An 
explanation seems to be in order. 

On April 30 of this year I received a long distance telephone 
call from Boston. Dr. Grizzell, attending a meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, was calling to see if I would take over as director of the 
revision program, a request made necessary by the illness of Dr. 
Billett. It was a difficult decision to make because I feared that 
little time would be available for the work of the Commission. I 
realized, however, that the revision of the materials and procedures 
was important in our program of accreditation of secondary schools 
in the Middle States Association. An acceptance was possible only 
because I knew that the work of the Commission would be effectively 
carried out by our Executive Secretary, Dr. Kraybill, and by the 
cooperative efforts of our office staff. I wish publicly to express my 
appreciation of their splendid service. 


The revision program of the Cooperative Study is making good 
progress. Accumulated questionnaires containing responses from 
those who have used the materials and procedures throughout the 
nation have been summarized and studied. Critical articles, reports 
of research, and other publications dealing with the Cooperative Study 
which have appeared during the past ten years have been examined. 
Reports of many organizations concerned with secondary education 
and other publications dealing with all phases of secondary schools 
and their programs have been studied to secure suggestions for the 
revision of the Evaluative Criteria and the procedures used in the 
evaluation of schools. A large seminar at Boston University spent 
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last semester critically examining all areas of the materials developed 
by the Cooperative Study and recommending appropriate changes. 

Revised materials have been prepared in mimeographed form 
and sent to juries whose members were selected from those who had 
had experience with evaluations and were specialists in the various 
areas. Critical comments made by jury members were used in a 
second revision which is now nearing completion. ‘This second revi- 
sion will be submitted to the juries and will be tried out in a number 
of different types of schools chosen from areas where much interest 
has been shown and much use made of the materials developed by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. The com- 
pleted revision should be available by early summer of 1950 in time 
for evaluations which are planned for the school year 1950-51. 

One report of research which was examined was particularly 
interesting. This research, carried out at New York University by 
Dr. Laferty, was concerned with the extent to which the purposes of 
the Cooperative Study had been attained. It is satisfying to report 
that he concluded, after a nation-wide study, that the purposes had 
been achieved. It was even more gratifying to read that the new 
evaluation procedures were considered more successful in the Middle 
States area than in the area of any other accrediting association. 

With the work of the revision program taking so much of my 
time, it is necessary to ask Dr. Kraybill to report on the work of the 
Commission. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Ira R. Kraysiti, Executive Secretary 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: This is a report 
of the day by day work of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
Some of it must necessarily be expressed in statistics which I shall 
read ina moment. I wish, however, that I could make you see what 
lies back of the figures which I shall quote. Within the next fifteen 
months, practically every school on the list of accredited schools will 
have had one or two evaluations by a visiting committee. 

In quite a few cases, schools take up this procedure for the first 
time as a somewhat disagreeable and compulsory chore. Many of 
these schools find, to their amazement, that the accreditation is only 
an “outward manifestation of an inward and spiritual grace.” As 
they try to state their philosophies and project their programs against 
these statements, many school staffs discover, to their surprise, a new 
meaning in what they are doing. ‘This reaction is so general that 
we have come to expect it as a matter of course. 
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This year we expect to have committees visit one hundred and 
thirty-four secondary schools in our territory. We expect to invite 
about twenty-four hundred persons to serve on these committees. We 
expect about sixteen hundred members to serve for two or three days 
—a total of approximately forty-five hundred man days. Of the first 
six hundred and ten invitations which we sent out, only seven remain 
unanswered. Please bear in mind that this is unpaid, voluntary 
service by some of the best people in our profession, from colleges, 
state departments of education, county and city superintendents’ 
offices, high school staffs, and some interested laymen. Each of them 
sees schools in action and spends many hours about a conference table 
trying to assess the meaning of what they have seen. Is it any 
wonder that many of them come away from a strenuous experience 
with fresh views about their own problems, or that we are receiving 
more requests for service on committees than we can grant? May it 
not be that this “cross-fertilization of ideas” which sixteen hundred 
committee members experience will prove to be a significant feature 
in the development of secondary education in the Middle Atlantic 
States? We have reached the point, now it seems to me, where we 
can take for granted the genuinely cooperative thinking in planning 
and executing programs in secondary schools. 


In all humility, I ought to say that our office has made mistakes 
this year. I suspect that some of you have experienced the results of 
these mistakes. We hope, however, that we are learning. We 
ought to say also that occasionally visiting committees draw conclu- 
sions which do not seem to be justified in the eyes of the school that 
is being evaluated. In all such cases, we try to point out that the 
committee report is only suggestive. ‘The actual working out of 
each program in each individual school must be done by the staff of 
that school. No one from the outside can do this. I must also 
regretfully say that there have not been as many follow-up visits 
this year as we should have liked. I can only offer as a plea the 
amount of work that has been involved in arranging for the large 
number of committee visits and for the processing of the reports after 
they are received. We hope to do better in the future. 

Attention should be called to the adoption of the general proce- 
dures of the Evaluative Criteria by elementary school associations in 
Pennsylvania and by the beginning of such a plan in New Jersey. 


No report of the work of the Commission would be adequate 
unless it stressed the importance of the work of the office staff, the 
members of state advisory committees, the members of the Commission 
themselves, and especially the Chairman of the Commission, for the 
fine spirit of all these people I am personally deeply grateful. 
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Now just a few figures. We now have on the list of accredited 
schools 761 members. During the past year 60 schools were evalu- 
ated, 12 of them new schools, of which 7 were accredited; 48 old 
schools, already on the list, were continued on the accredited list. 

Two hundred and forty-three schools were considered by the 
Commission at its meeting. ‘The new schools that were accredited 
are as follows: none in Delaware; none in the District of Columbia; 
in Maryland, Trinity College Preparatory School, Maryvale, Brook- 
landville; in New Jersey, none; in New York State—Brighton High 
School, Rochester; Rhodes School, Manhattan; in Pennsylvania, 
Grove City High School, Grove City; Hampton Township High 
School, Allison Park, Pittsburgh; Irwin Borough High School, 
Irwin; Oil City Senior High School, Oil City. 

The accredited list has grown from 717 in 1943 to 761 in 1949. 
There are six more members on the list this year than last year. 


ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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PRESIDENT JONES: Thank you, Dr. Kraybill and Dr. Matthews. 
Dean E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of the Joint Committee on School 
and College Relations, has indicated that his Committee has a num- 
ber of problems under consideration, but does not deem it feasible 
to present a report at this time. 

One of the special committees whose work is of crucial impor- 
tance to the work of the Association will now submit the final report 
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of our morning session. I refer to the Nominating Committee, 
whose chairman is your immediate past-president, Dean Margaret T, 
Corwin. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
Dean Margaret T. Corwin of the New Jersey College for Women. 
The other members of the committee were Greville Haslam, Episco- 
pal Academy; Brother Potamian, Manhattan College; Harry A. 
Sprague, Montclair Teachers College; and Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Horace Mann School for Boys. Mimeographed copies of the report 
had previously been distributed to the delegates present. 


The nominations included: for President of the Association, 
President Levering Tyson of Muhlenberg College; for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Headmaster John F. Gummere of the William Penn Charter 
School; for Secretary, Dean Karl G. Miller of the University of 
Pennsylvania; for Treasurer, Principal Burton P. Fowler of the 
Germantown Friends School. For election to the Executive Com- 
mittee, Principal Nathaniel A. Danowsky of the Western High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Principal Lemuel R. Johnston of the 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, N. J.; and Headmistress 
Rosamund Cross of The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. as new 
members; President William S. Carlson of the University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware; Registrar Irene M. Davis of The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; and the Reverend Francis L. 
Meade, President of Niagara University, as continuing members. 


For terms on the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion to expire in 1951: President Calvert N. Ellis, Juniata College; 
Principal Wilmot R. Jones, Wilmington Friends School; Secretary- 
General Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University of America; Vice- 
President George A. Brakeley, Princeton University. 

For terms on the Commission on Secondary Schools to expire 
in 1951: Assistant Superintendent Norman J. Nelson, Washington, 
D. C.; Director Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Jesuit Educational Associa- 
tion, N. Y.; and Professor R. D. Matthews, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; for a term to expire in 1950, Mrs. Ordway Tead, President 
of Briarcliff Junior College. 

Dean Corwin then nominated Dr. George A. Walton, President 
of the Middle States Association in 1946-47 and recently retired as 
Principal of the George School, for Honorary Membership in the 
Association. 


Mr. Frank H. ‘Bowles, speaking from the floor, nominated Dr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast of the Horace Mann School for Boys as an 
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Honorary Member of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

There being no further nominations from the floor, it was moved 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees as 
presented. “The motion was seconded and unanimously passed. 


PRESIDENT JONES: From the limited experience I have had, I 
know somewhat about the value of the system of fraternal delegates 
which we have enjoyed these many years with several of our sister 
associations. We have two with us this year who will be heard from 
at the dinner session this evening. It seems appropriate, however, 
that they come not only to give us greetings at the dinner meeting, 
but that we have a chance to become acquainted with them early in 
the sessions of the Association, because that way we get the fullest 
benefit and opportunity to talk with them throughout the day of our 
meetings. “Therefore, I would like to ask Dr. George S. Miller, 
Vice-President of Tufts College and President of the New England 
Association, and also Dr. John R. Emens, the President of Ball State 
Teachers College of Muncie, Indiana, representing the North Cen- 
tral Association, to present themselves at this time. 

As indicated in the program, we are to divide into two sections. 
Those interested in secondary schools are now requested to move to 
the adjoining Garden Room. ‘Those interested in colleges are asked 
to remain in this room. ‘These meetings will be conducted under 
the leadership of the chairman of the respective commissions. You 
will be called to order just as soon as those moving to the Garden 
Room can expeditiously retire to that room. 


PROBLEMS IN ACCREDITING COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


In opening the discussion, Mr. Frank H. Bowles, the Chairman 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, called atten- 
tion to two general problems of accreditation. The first concerns 
the discontinuance of its accredited list by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. With the elimination of this national list of ap- 
proved colleges, three courses of action can be followed. It is quite 
possible to make no attempt to continue or replace the approved list 
of the AAU and merely accept the accredited lists of the regional 
associations instead. However, if a more selective list is necessary 
the regional associations, themselves, might set up preferred lists se- 
lected from their present lists of accredited institutions. ‘The third 
Possibility would be for those colleges now accredited by the AAU 
to form their own association and continue such accreditation. Mr. 
Bowles stated that the discontinuance of the accredited list of the 
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AAU will necessitate certain changes in law; for example, the Acts 
of Congress which authorized the Military Academy and the Naval 
Academy to give bachelors’ degrees specifically names the Association 
of American Universities as the criterion. Furthermore, certain or- 
ganizations such as the American Association of University Women 
will not consider a college for approval unless it is accredited by the 
AAU. 

The second general problem of accreditation concerns specialized 
institutions such as those in the area of the Middle States Association 
which specialize, primarily, in music, in physical education, and in 
the field of business education. Such institutions do not now come 
within the view of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion and are unable to secure recognized accreditation from any 
source. This problem has been considered at every meeting of the 
Commission for five years and it has been proposed to establish a 
special “Commission on Professional Schools.” The question then 
arises as to whether the special commission should be independent or 
under the control of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. Question was raised from the floor as to whether the regional 
associations, all of which confront this problem, might obtain assist- 
ance from some national organization, such as the American Council 
on Education, with possible subvention by one of the foundations. 
This suggestion met with general approval. 


Chairman Bowles went on to describe the present activities of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions. Two years ago the Com- 
mission began to utilize the service of specialists from member insti- 
tutions for inspection committees. During the two-year period eight- 
een institutions have been visited by committees of from four to six 
members, with an average of five. Seventy-one different individuals 
have served on visiting committees and three of the chairmen were 
not Commission members. Of the institutions evaluated, three are 
large, complex, urban universities enrolling over five thousand stu- 
dents; three are urban institutions with fewer than five thousand 
students; four are liberal arts colleges, one urban, one suburban, and 
two rural; four are junior colleges; three are teachers colleges and 
one a missionary training college. 

New members of visiting committees tend to be overcritical and 
therefore need careful and special preparation before undertaking the 
inspection of an institution. The Commission is now attempting to 
develop a detailed analysis and discussion of each of the five areas of 
evaluation; namely, 1) objectives, 2) program, 3) organization, 4) 
facilities, 5) outcomes. Very few institutions have made any serious 
attempt to evaluate “outcomes.” Many colleges have set up careful 
and continuing studies of curriculum but tend to disregard any meas- 
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ure of the results obtained. Question was raised from the floor as 
to methods of evaluating outcomes. Mr. Bowles replied that the 
Commission is primarily interested in what the various colleges are 
doing to measure outcomes rather than in the methods as such. 

The Chairman called attention to the high cost of the present 
inspection procedure averaging, as it does, between three and four 
hundred dollars, with the cost exceeding five hundred dollars in some 
cases. Question can properly be raised as to whether the institutions 
are receiving their money’s worth. ‘The present system of evaluation 
submits the small college to a most detailed inspection “with a fine 
tooth comb.” In the larger and more complex institutions, however, 
it is possible to obtain only a sample and it is difficult to be sure that 
the sample is a fair representation. 

Special problems are presented by “‘out-of-pattern” institutions, 
such as one recently visited. Although none of the accepted ap- 
proaches to institutional evaluation had any relation to this institution, 
yet certain of the criteria which they produced showed that their 
students, when they graduated, are at least as well informed as those 
graduating from other recognized institutions. The “‘out-of-pattern” 
institutions depend upon good will, the flexibility, and adaptability 
of the evaluating committee. By increasing the size of the commit- 
tee, the possibility that a single inspector might completely miss the 
pattern of an institution, as sometimes happened under the former 
procedures, has been greatly minimized, although not completely 
eliminated. 

There have been comments on the unsuitability of inspectors for 
various types of institutions. In certain cases an inspector has rec- 
ommended a procedure which his own institution does not follow. 
That, of course, does not destroy the effectiveness of the inspector in 
suggesting what he thinks is right. It has also been stated that 
recommendations and decisions have come out of an evaluation which 
go beyond the competence of the committee. 

By way of summary, the Chairman stated that the present 
evaluation procedure is definitely worth while; that it provides wide 
participation and effective experience and that the results thus far 
have been largely, although not uniformly, satisfactory. 

There have been differences in the effectiveness of the visiting 
committees and in the quality of the evaluation reports. The differ- 
ence between the best and the worst, however, has been much less 
than under the one- or two-man system previously employed. Never- 
theless, the present procedure is cumbersome. ‘Twenty institutions 
are to be inspected this year, including the re-inspection of ten mem- 
ber institutions. It will be necessary to write at least one hundred- 
fifty different people and ask them to serve on evaluating committees 
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“to transmit something like a long ton of materials as submitted by 
the institution, break them up and distribute them among the persons 
who are doing the evaluating. It will be necessary to brief the com- 
mittee chairmen on what their duties are to be and then hound them 
until the evaluation reports are filed with the Secretary.” This 
procedure is cumbersome and it has worked so far only because of 
generous and devoted co-operation. “The Commission is most anxious 
to receive comments, criticisms, suggestions, and, particularly, help. 

Following the Chairman’s statement concerning the activities of 
the Commission and the problems which it confronts, there was ex- 
tensive discussion from the floor. Question was raised as to whether 
the Commission attempts to evaluate all of the divisions of a complex 
university or only the college of liberal arts. After considerable dis- 
cussion Mr. Bowles stated that “we always evaluate an institution 
first of all in terms of its liberal arts program. An institution which 
does not have an adequate liberal arts program cannot be accredited 
by the Middle States Association unless, of course, it is a technical 
school or teachers college, in which case it comes under a special cate- 
gory. In the cases of institutions which have professional programs 
in addition to liberal arts, the Commission then considers the relation 
of those other programs to the liberal arts program.” 

Dr. John R. Emens, the fraternal delegate of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, then called attention 
to the problems raised by departmental accrediting organizations, 
such as the American Chemical Society and the Association of the 
Schools of Journalism. He mentioned the fact that the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges has taken action to refuse the addition of 
any more departmental accrediting organizations. President Paul 
Douglass of American University then stated that the Association of 
Urban Universities, of which he is President, is also very much con- 
cerned by this problem. 

The discussion was terminated by Chairman Bowles at 12:50 


P.M. 


PROBLEMS IN ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An opportunity was provided, following the business session on 
Friday morning, for those interested in secondary schools to raise 


questions regarding the accreditation of secondary schools in the Mid- 
dle States Association. ‘The Chairman of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, R. D. Matthews, and the Executive Secretary, I. R. 
Kraybill, were present to answer the questions. The Chairman of 
the Commission served as Chairman of the meeting. No formal 
program was prepared and after a very brief introduction by the 
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Chairman a request for questions from the audience was made. Ap- 
proximately three hundred people were present, and questions and 
answers kept the meeting in session for one and one-half hours. It 
was agreed at the close of the meeting that a similar opportunity for 
informal discussion should be provided in the program for next year. 


The questions were varied in nature and involved the revision 
of the Evaluative Criteria and the procedures of the plan of evalua- 
tion developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, the possibility of changing the nature of a re-evaluation using 
the new materials, the availability of the first report to the visiting 
committee for a second evaluation, the method of setting up visiting 
committees, the training of visiting committees, the development of 
norms or bases of comparison using the new materials, the funda- 
mental relation between the needs of pupils and community and the 
program of the school, and the symbols to be used in evaluation. 
The brief summary which follows is an attempt to give some of the 
more important points included in the answers and the discussion. 


The 1950 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria should be available 
to schools by the summer of 1950. Some of the changes which have 
been made in the materials now being tried out in selected schools 
but which have not been considered by the General Committee of the 
Cooperative Study are: the blank for individual staff members is 
reduced in size with many of the omitted items transferred to new 
sections of the area of the Educational Program devoted to different 
subject matter areas; evaluations will be made on the load of each 
teacher based upon the computation of the teacher load using the 
Douglass formula; Educational Temperatures will be replaced by 
graphic summaries based on averages of evaluations in a reduced 
number of areas; no norms will be indicated but it is hoped that 
regional accrediting associations will collect and publish data which 
can be used for interpretation of summaries; symbols used in check- 
list items will be changed to “double check,” “check,” and “zero”; 
symbols used on evaluations are not changed but some changes have 
been made in their definitions; no changes in general procedures— 
self-evaluation, visiting committees, and cral and written reports—are 
Proposed; and new items have been added as a result of a study of 
professional literature published during the past ten years and the 
suggestions of members of juries in each of the areas of the Evaluative 
Criteria. 

It is anticipated that no major changes will be made in the rec- 
ommended procedures for schools which have been previously evalu- 
ated. The principal of the school being re-evaluated is expected to 
supply the chairman of the visiting committee with a copy of the 
complete report of previous evaluations. The report of an evalua- 
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tion is sent to the principal of the school. He is free to use the report 
in any way he thinks is appropriate. The Commission does not sup- 
ply copies of the report to anyone except the principal. In general, 
the committee set up for a second evaluation of a school will include 
as many members of the earlier committee as are available. Visiting 
committees are set up to include members who are experienced in the 
work of a visiting committee, but some inexperienced members are 
added to increase the number of persons available for visits and reduce 
the amount of service expected from any one individual. Members 
of committees invited to visit a particular school are selected on the 
basis of the total needs of an evaluation, but this plan is sometimes 
upset when the acceptances are received. ‘The general willingness 
to serve on visiting committees suggests that members find the ex- 
perience of value to themselves. No attempt will be made to give 
anyone experience or training in the work of visiting committees 
except as a member of such a committee. Occasionally foreign stu- 
dents may be added to such committees in order that they may make 
an intensive study of American schools and develop more complete 
understanding of this type of evaluation. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 26, 1948 
EDUCATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


PRESIDENT JONES: When the officers and executive committee 
last March selected “Education and Foreign Policy” as the theme 
for the 62nd Annual Convention, we were certain of its importance, 
but had some misgivings as to whether developing events during the 
next seven months might alter its significance as the unifying principle 
for our discussions. 

As the months have passed since March, I have watched both 
educational and general developments with that question uppermost 
in my thinking. Increasingly I was convinced that the selection was 
not only sound, but auspicious. 

When a copy of James Bryant Conant’s “Education In a Divid- 
ed World” came to my desk in mid-October, I found on Page 1 in 
President Conant’s characteristically lucid prose what I had been 
searching for all along but knew not how to say so clearly. He says: 

“Arguments about education in the kind of world in which we 
now live must be preceded by arguments about the kind of nation we 
want to build. The relation of the United States to other nations, 
the structure of American society, and blueprints for future domestic 
and foreign policy are not only highly relevant to a discussion of 
education but supply the basic premises.” 

Our programs this afternoon, at the banquet this evening and 
again tomorrow morning will add greatly, I feel confident, to our 
understanding of “the basic premises.” 

The vitality and central importance of American foreign policy 
to American education, as well as the objectives, long range goals of 
American education to the achievement of American foreign policy, 
is precisely what we are here to consider. The chairman will forego 
his desire to make further remarks about the theme. That this self- 
discipline on my part will meet with the approval of both our dis- 
tinguished speakers and our delegates who constitute this fine 
audience, I have no doubt. 

The keynote speaker this afternoon is uniquely qualified for this 
particular role. Born in Rotterdam, Holland, he attended high 
school in Johannesburg, South Africa. He earned his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at the University of Witwatersrand where he was a 
teaching assistant in history during his senior year. Following two 
years as a teacher of Afrikaans and History in Prince Edward High 
School, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, he began study at the Univer- 
sity of London where he was granted the Ph.D. in 1927. Then for 
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two years Dr. de Kiewiet, under a post-graduate traveling fellowship 
from the University of London, continued his research at the Univer- 
sity of Paris and the University of Berlin. 

From 1929 to 1941 Dr. de Kiewiet was progressively assistant 
professor, associate professor, and professor of History at the State 
University of Iowa, during which time he became a citizen of the 
United States. In 1941 he transferred to Cornell University as 
Professor of Modern European History, then became Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and since July, 1948 has been Provost 
of Cornell University. 

His writings are numerous. In fact, I shall not attempt to cite 
them all. In the Cambridge History of the British Empire he has 
contributed extensively on foreign policy for the United States. I 
deem it a rare privilege to present to you Cornelius Willem de Kiewiet, 
Provost of Cornell University, who will speak to you on the subject, 
“New Ideas for Old in Foreign Policy.” 


NEW IDEAS FOR OLD IN FOREIGN POLICY 
C. W. bE Kiewret, Provost, Cornell University 


Last summer I turned to my book shelves just before going on 
vacation, and took down Frazer’s Golden Bough. ‘There early in 
the first volume I found a remarkable description of the posture of 
Soviet Russia in the modern world. ‘That I could read Russia into 
the mythology of Ancient Greece is a sign of a constant preoccupation 
with the crisis of our relations with Russia. I believe that I could 
throw off this preoccupation if it were not for my conviction that our 
relations with Russia are a crisis within another crisis, within another 
crisis so comprehensive that we need to go back to the Reformation 
to find any equivalent. 

At Lake Nemi in the Alban Hills was the sacred grove of Diana 
of the Woods. ‘The attendant priest held his office until a candidate 
appeared who was determined and powerful enough to slay him. 
This condition turned the incumbent priest into a creature of anxiety 
and suspicion, prowling incessantly within his domain on guard 
against the assault that might end his rule. The grove became a 
fortress, its boundary a line of defense. Anybody outside was a pos- 
sible enemy. In this ancient legend we recognize the modern posture 
of Russia, convinced that its holy soil and still holier convictions must 
be defended against its deadly capitalist foes. Before his death, 
Zhdanov described the difference between the “imperialist, anti- 
democratic camp, the principal aim of which is to establish the world 
domination of imperialism and to defeat democracy; and the anti- 
imperialist and democratic camp, the principal aim of which is to 
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undermine imperialism, strengthen democracy and liquidate the rem- 
nants of fascism.” What is important in this quotation is not the 
language, but the assumption of an irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween Russia and those whom she identifies as her enemies. 

Russia has introduced into the practical conduct of international 
affairs the vicious concept of the Marxian dialectic, which has done 
so much to breed conflict, to make contradicticn and incompatibility 
the measure of human relationships, and to delude men into the belief 
that human welfare is a destiny that can only be achieved by violent 
assault. ‘Through the alchemy of Russian propaganda the creative 
forces of our history are transformed into figures of evil and guilt. 
The members of the Politburo claim that they possess a science which 
is indispensable for the salvation of society and the welfare of states. 
Because they believe this science to be absolute, they insist that it be 
realized in practice. Through this insistence their science becomes 
a theology, and the Politburo becomes a synod for whom intolerance 
toward the unbeliever becomes an article of faith. Foreign policy 
becomes a chapter in a new political demonology, with the maledic- 
tions of the Old Testament against Churchill, Roosevelt and their 
successors. All the power of a great society is dedicated to proving 
the proposition that the infinite complexity of our international and 
domestic problems can be reduced to the simple antagonism of good 
and evil. The conviction that the ultimate form of human associa- 
tion must be the communist state becomes a weapon for beating the 
human mind into accepting a human destiny devised by a small 
minority of men. In their zeal these men have stepped from the 
role of scientist into that of prophet, and from the role of prophet 
into that of tyrant. For the sake of freedom they announce that 
freedom must cease. Within every crusade hides persecution ; behind 
every ideology hides despotism. ‘Government by idea,” wrote Lord 
Acton, “tends to take in everything, to make the whole of society 
obedient to the idea. Spaces not so governed are unconquered, beyond 
the border, unconverted, a future danger.” In history the greatest 
moments of confusion and violence are those when unyielding men an- 
nounce a faith on which they compel their fellows to take sides. 
“He that is not with me is against me.” [Matt. 12:30] This may 
be good theology, but it is wretched politics. In personal relations, 
in domestic issues and in international affairs there is no more 
dangerous challenge than this sentence from the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. It stiffens men and societies into contradictions which can 
only be resolved through disaster, and makes of concession and com- 
Promise, not the means of understanding and reconciliation which 
they really are, but acts of heresy and apostasy. Of the sins against 
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the body, the greatest is cruelty; of the sins against the spirit the 
greatest is an enmity that cannot be reconciled. 

I was one of those who received the news of Henry Wallace's 
repudiation by the American electorate with a sense of acute relief. 
What had filled me with anxiety during the campaign was not his 
Overt association with communists, but his strident demand that 
Americans confront one another in two oppugnant groups to do battle 
till one yielded to the other. In this he sought to destroy the context 
within which for generations men have differed, parties have defeated 
one another, and governments have fallen, without producing those 
unyielding animosities that know no reconciliation and that can be 
purged only in civil strife. Right through the recurring tumult of 
American politics runs a path, thus far trodden by all political groups, 
that leads to a logical political cooperation. If that path should ever 
be torn up and become a ravine separating us, the liberal and demo- 
cratic period of our history will come to an end. Politics, as Walter 
Bagehot long since pointed out, are made possible by a prevailing 
ethos which acts as an unformulated set of rules and assumptions, 
according to which men guide their political conduct. In a democ- 
racy this ethos takes it for granted that no political party contem- 
plates revolution, that any party is a reasonable alternative to any 
other party, that no government can be self-perpetuating, and finally 
that no political power is warranted which is maintained by physical 
duress. 

Today there is tragically emerging a world order in which the 
oppositeness of political faith rules the facts dogmatically, elevating 
what is communistic and depressing what is not; or marshalling 
communism against its contenders, as civilization against barbarism, 
and progress against reaction. In this there is a trap for the liberal 
and democratic world. In the obligation to oppose the march to 
power of Russian communism I fear a narrowing of our vision and 
purposes. Reasonable men are concerned lest our present resistance 
to Russian policy may become automatic and uncritical. ‘To return 
passion with passion is to become oneself the prisoner of passion, even 
as the dictator and his multitude become prisoners of one another, 
locked in a vicious bond that can be broken only by catastrophe. 
The obligation to resist anything is confining. For the United 
States to be a major contestant in the battle of the modern world 
uses time, energy and resources that are needed to build a normal 
life. But worse than the loss of these is the incessant presence in 
our minds of feelings of antagonism, suspicion and fear. ‘These 
corrode the feelings of generosity, patience and good-will that are the 
proper products of democratic living. We already have to confess 
that in just three short years of crisis, freedom of thought and action 
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in America is less assured than it was ten years ago. Insidious 
temptations to discipline, investigation and regimentation creep into 
the thought of institutions, the courts and branches of the govern- 
ment. 

The most brutal defeat which a totalitarian power can inflict 
on us is by forcing us to adopt its attitudes and its procedures. Our 
strained relations with Russia threaten the distortion of the very 
qualities which make us different from Russia. A single ideology is 
under normal conditions not necessary for the success of democracy. 
In fact, non-conformity is one of democracy’s taproots, just as intoler- 
ance is its poison. 

American democracy faces the supremely difficult task of show- 
ing resolution and yet maintaining the wisdom and political generosity 
needed to preserve and expand its cultural gains. Otherwise it may 
achieve victory abroad only to sustain defeat at home. It must be- 
ware lest totalitarianism and a degraded democracy become twin 
faces of the same disaster. It must know that communism cannot be 
defeated by castigating democracy. Finally, it must be clear that the 
spirit of partisanship, pushed too far, deforms the indispensable habits 
of tolerance, compromise and concession. 

I fear the danger of always feeling that one must travel under 
a sign. I am not a communist, and yet I have a distinct feeling of 
discomfort when I say so. Why should I identify myself by saying 
what I am not? ‘There are already plenty of Americans who feel 
that it is more important to say that they are anti-communist than 
that they are democrats or republicans. Their attitude amounts to 
a mobilization of dislikes and aversions, in place of a release of con- 
structive aspirations. The very inability to think with tenderness of 
175,000,000 Russians is to me profoundly disturbing. 

I myself recommend the rejection of the Russian prescription, 
but hope that by doing so I am not helping to introduce a habit of 
intransigence into our political life. It would be the sorriest day in 
our history if the total rejection of a different point of view in politics 
or industry became a frequent occurrence, or if men found pride in 
holding irreconcilable convictions. In the great field of industrial 
and labor relations there are already men who declare a total es- 
trangement between labor and management. ‘They are the most 
dangerous men in American life. While I am quite explicit in de- 
manding the entire and immediate exclusion of known communists 
from any labor union, I would also insist that some means be found 
of curbing those few men who have an unyielding attitude to either 
labor or management. We may call them cryptocommunists or we 


may call them cryptofascists. They are alike in being dangerous 
men. 
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Russia has the initiative. She holds it in the blockade of Berlin. 
She seized it in Asia by announcing the evacuation of Northern 
Korea. She most certainly has American policy off balance in China 
to such an extent that pessimists claim that actually and prospectively 
we are worse off in China than we were before the defeat of Japan. 
If it is true to say that the greatest single reason for fighting Japan 
was the restoration of China’s territorial and national integrity, then 
we must confess that the most important item of our costly victory 
over Japan has been wrested from us. ‘The makers of our strategy 
must today be looking at the Chinese shoreline opposite Japan with 
grim and frightened faces. Could we hold Japan if Russian and 
Chinese communism organized their resources on the opposite shores? 
Are we going to pass through the disillusioning process of fighting 
Japan to save China, and then of fighting China to save Japan? 
What confusion of mind our American people would experience if 
history really took such a turn! How much weaker must become 
their confidence in our policies and aims, however and by whomsoever 
expressed ! 

Geographically the Russians are so located that they can tumble 
us from one diplomatic and strategic crisis to the next. Greece, the 
Dardanelles, Iran and the oil regions, the northwest frontiers of 
Pakistan and India, French industry and Javanese nationalism— 
these and much more make up the vast keyboard on which the Polit- 
buro can play its discords and false notes. Until not so very long 
ago American foreign policy was a sort of tit-for-tat game, a piece- 
meal foreign policy of individual acts of retaliation as Russia pulled 
the strings which kept us hopping throughout the world. We re- 
member that we acted in very much the same way in the conduct of 
our wartime propaganda. Mr. Goebbels usually shouted first, and 
then we prepared our rebuttal. Propaganda by contradiction and 
negation is not stimulating to men who are hungry for constructive 
leadership. 

In the Marshall plan at last we gained a piece of initiative for 
ourselves. In this global confrontation between ourselves and Russia 
we have gained a sort of Normandy beach head. We are making 
headway but have not broken through to greater security and con- 
sistency in our foreign relations. There is heavy campaigning ahead. 
To sustain that campaign we must instruct ourselves right now about 
certain essential facts. Here are some of them. 


A “cold war” can be more dangerous, and, if lost, more disas- 
trous, than a “hot war.” We commonly think of a “cold war” as 
an expedient, as a means of averting a worse alternative. ‘This can 
be a dangerous delusion. ‘The outstanding military phenomenon of 
the twentieth century is not the atom bomb. Nor is it the blitzkrieg. 
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The outstanding military discovery of our generation is the elabora- 
tion of methods of conquest short of war. It is imperative for us to 
recognize that we can sustain shattering losses in the process of a 
“cold war.” If China, or half of it, goes permanently communist, 
another 200,000,000 people disappear behind the Iron Curtain. At 
the moment more people are outside the Iron Curtain than are behind 
it. Yet it is quite possible that in a year or two from now, and with- 
out the firing of an American or Russian shot, half of the world will 
be behind the Curtain. 


The possession of the atom bomb has blunted our perceptions. 
We are naturally prone to place our faith in our immense technical 
strength, and in the financial resources which our industrial activity 
places at our disposal. We have no great public figure to explain 
the mortal dangers of our age to the average American. ‘To exclude 
foreign policy from the recent presidential campaign was shortsighted 
folly. Neither candidate can be proud of his share in that conspiracy 
of silence and evasion. In a democracy a political platform is an 
educational institution. "The men of the eighteenth century knew it; 
Abraham Lincoln knew it. If Mr. Dewey knew it, he effectively 
suppressed his knowledge of American history as long as the presiden- 
tial campaign lasted. 


A “cold war” is waged against political institutions, against 
morale and assurance, against social organization. In part, at least, 
we fight the “cold war” by vindicating our political institutions, by 
afirming our morale, by developing a sense of confidence in our social 
organization, and especially by drawing upon our political heritage 
for the spirit, innovations, the habits of concession to needed reform, 
the dedication to human and democratic values, which alone can give 
the lie to the charge that through its decadence the non-communist 
West has forfeited its claim to the future. This should be one of 
the great ages of political debate in American history. The nasty 
noise of the Thomas committee should be drowned out by an ardent 
discussion by editors, politicians, and educators on the fundamental 
nature of loyalty, tolerance, reform, labor relations and so on. ‘The 
American people should be visibly rising to new levels of political 
understanding and maturity. If this is not so then education, jour- 
nalism, and politics are not doing their job. 

When political debate is eclipsed in one part of the world, it 
must shine more brightly in the rest of the world. 

We are quite wrong when we think that communism appeals ex- 
clusively to poverty stricken and ignorant people. It finds some of 
its most effective support amongst talented and imaginative men and 
women. It appeals with the authority of prophecy to people who 
want a Messiah, a vision of the City of God, firm assurances that it 
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is worthwhile to work and suffer and struggle. Communism insidi- 
ously appeals to the best in us, and succeeds in capturing the allegiance 
of bright and attractive young minds. It takes a mature and ex- 
perienced mind not to be tempted by the idea of an immense and 
connected drive to perfection. I am told that even those Russians 
who flee into the democratic West experience in the beginning a sense 
of loneliness and emptiness because they do not find in Great Britain, 
France or the United States the excitement of a mass acceptance of 
a revealed faith in the promised land. ‘The people,” said Edmund 
Burke, “never give up their liberties but under some delusion.” 
Today the most potent delusion is the communist millennial dream, 
and the resulting repudiation of the social order of the western coun- 
tries. It is in the name of the bigger and better future, whether of 
Hitler’s thousand year Reich or the classless communist society, that 
tyrannies are imposed upon people, and maintained with promises of 
distant fruits to be gained by present regimentation, sightlessness, 
deprivation and the medieval trick of calling poverty and overwork 


blessed. 


The “cold war” threatens to undo what is perhaps the single 
most important characteristic of the American Revolution. In the 
modern period revolutions may be divided into two classes. There 
are revolutions which are followed by restorations, and those that 
are not. The French Revolution is an example of the first, since 
with the defeat of Napoleon in 1815 the Bourbon dynasty and the 
emigre aristocracy returned to France. ‘The American Revolution is 
an example of what may be called the perfect, or fully consummated, 
revolution. Once the revolutionary settlement was made there did 
not continue to exist in the new American society any compact, or- 
ganized and self-conscious group which appealed to pre-revolutionary 
or external loyalties. The United Empire Loyalists left American 
soil and migrated to Canada. Others dispersed as scattered families 
on the advancing frontiers. The young republic had no greater 
good luck than this absence of a protest group that refused to accept 
the consequences of the revolution. Upon this single fact is based 
the ability of American political life, except for the interlude of the 
Civil War, to develop the institutions and the principles that were 
formally laid down in 1787. 

In France, on the other hand, 1815 brought back a body of men 
who had suffered from the revolution. Henceforth French political 
life has continued to suffer from an irremediable contradiction be- 
tween the heirs of the French Revolution and the heirs of those who 
repudiated it. Each generation had its special manifestations of this 
cleavage—Louis Napoleon and the liberals like Victor Hugo, the 
Commune and its ruthless antagonists, the Boulangists and the repub- 
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licans, Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards, Vichy and the under- 
ground, and now perhaps de Gaulle and French democracy. It is 
the story of nearly a century and a half of frustration and disjointed- 
ness and political disunion. It is the story of France’s decline. 


The appearance of communism in American political life threat- 
ens to produce the very deformity from which we have been spared 
during more than one hundred and fifty years. In 1948 the com- 
munists are a group that repudiates the commitments and procedures 
established by the American Revolution. ‘They appeal for authority 
and guidance to forces outside America, outside, that is to say, geo- 
graphically, constitutionally and morally. 


Comprehensive duels between two great social and political pre- 
scriptions have occurred in history before. If we examine the duels 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or the great conflict between Empire and Papacy 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we recognize equivalent periods 
when resolute opponents presented their world with the choice be- 
tween alternative forms of authority, belief, and organization. Any 
age in which men must make a choice between conflicting alternatives 
is most likely to be marked by war and civil commotion. A con- 
templation of these great historical crises reveals the fact that these 
contradictions do not merely separate nation from nation. ‘They 
become fatal lines of cleavage within nations and societies, dividing 
class from class, and even family from family in implacable hostility. 
The evidence is already before us in China, France, Italy, Malaya, 
and elsewhere. If I am not sure that we are moving towards a re- 
newal of international warfare, I am as sure as a cautious historian 
can be that we have entered upon an extended period of civil war, 
partisan strife, and domestic conflict. 


Russia and America tower over the contemporary world like 
two counterpoles, and impose a pattern of conflict on the whole of 
the rest of the world. If only there were a few more equally great 
political and economic systems in the modern world, our choice would 
not be so grim, and our chances of balanced forces and security would 
be greater. But the rise of Russia and America have been accom- 
panied by subsidence and collapse elsewhere. Hence this grim sali- 
ency of just two powers. ‘Through the moral and intellectual decline 
of France, the French Revolution is no longer the beacon for mankind 
it once promised to be. The adjustments, the bonds and balances 
for which the British Empire stood have turned into political vacu- 
ums, disaffection and separatism. Since the war we have endured 
at least one, and perhaps two, profound moral shocks of which only 
time can measure the magnitude. The first was the eclipse of 
Gandhi’s spirit; not his physical death but the eclipse of his formula 
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for the conduct of human relationships within society and between 
societies. When I first wrote this sentence I used the word extinc- 
tion in place of eclipse, but eliminated it as soon as I recognized that 
eclipse is an optimistic word, since, yielding to light, it passes away. 
Within the great experience of India must lie potentialities of leader- 
ship and example from which the world may greatly profit. The 
forcible reduction of the Hyderabad independence, however, was an 
act of power politics completely at variance with Gandhi’s moral in- 
junctions. From the national and purely conventional rules of con- 
duct with which we ourselves are familiar, India’s absorption of 
Hyderabad was understandable and logical. ‘The reduction of Hy- 
derabad removed an historical archaism and corrected one of the 
anomalies of the age of British occupation. ‘Times without number 
nations of the West have acted in similar fashion, often without the 
same degree of justification. Yet the short and almost bloodless as- 
sault upon Hyderabad remains one of the crucial acts of our genera- 
tion. From it we must conclude that for the time being at least 
no new conception of human relationships is likely to come from what 
is traditionally one of the great moral and religious centers of the 
world. The clangor of battle and the voice of dispute that come 
from India, Islam, Israel, and China move us to pessimism rather 
than hope. ‘Their language is the language of nationalism, power 
politics, secret diplomacy, racial strife, political assassination, in other 
words a language they have learned from the Western world. We 
need have no feeling of superiority, therefore, when we note these 
things. We must however sense the disillusionment that these new 
departures in the careers of these historically great ethical societies 
represent no moral advance over the life of the West. ‘This defi- 
ciency is a deeper tragedy than all of the violence into which they 
are all plunged. 


It is because some of the great people of history are cast down 
that the burden upon others, upon the United States, becomes so very 
great. Our saliency in the modern world is the product of our own 
strength and good fortune, and the misfortune and deficiencies of 
others. Let such a comment not be read as any inflation of ourselves, 
nor as any protest of righteousness. When we speak thus we speak 
in awe, and a provident fearfulness which recognizes that the labors 
before us may be more exacting than any human society has been 
asked to undertake. 


There have been seasons when the spirit of aspiration and hope 
has been deficient, when voices are heard proclaiming the futility of 
effort. They are the seasons when fearful men abandon the market 
place and flee into the isolated desert. ‘There was such a collapse of 
hope in the early Christian era when there arose men who declared 
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that the flesh was evil and the world lost. History knows them as 
the enemies of hope and persistence. We have their equivalents 
amongst us in the isolationists, the buyers of farms, and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

When hopelessness is easy the time is come for determination. 
The world outside the Iron Curtain needs an incentive and venture- 
someness that will give a convincing attribute of worthwhileness to 
spending, producing and negotiating. I believe that few events 
would excite the imagination of America and the world so much as a 
genuine and resolute effort to bring about a substantial union of 
Western Europe. This would be a great historic achievement for 
which American sympathy could be dramatically won. Ideas of 
integration and union are traditionally American. Here would be 
action in the grand manner, sustained by historical imagination, 
pushed forward by enthusiasm. Nothing on the other hand would 
more surely corrode optimism than to see this country slipping away 
from European aid. If a mere historian may make an appeal to the 
statesmen of Western Europe, it is this! Give us something to excite 
our hearts. ‘Turn your promises for closer association into real com- 
mitments. Your public opinion supports you. Cease this confusing 
contradiction between friendly gestures at your front doors, and 
chaffering over separate national interests at your back doors. Give 
us evidence that your minds are clear, your leadership strong, and 
your intentions honest. At present you are sunk in technicalities. 
There are too many little men from your government departments 
running around with memoranda on subsidiary issues. Why is there 
no voice that raises itself above the babble of your committees to 
proclaim the direction that Great Britain, France and Europe must 
together take? Where is the daring spirit that can dwarf the 
cautious voices that falteringly talk of compensation, quotas, and 
concessions? If you are afraid of war and destruction, as we most 
certainly are, you must help us create a hope greater than our fear. 

We must beware, of course, lest we simply write on a piece of 
paper. One of our typical means of escape is to assign responsibility 
to a document, a law or an institution. There should be a treaty, 
we say, or a law, or a union of Western Europe. Yet without con- 
sent so deep that compliance becomes a habit, these are fragile tools. 
Western European union, like world government, would be meaning- 
less unless it is sustained by a flow of convictions, activities and deci- 
sions that genuinely engage the loyalty of men. To our disillusion- 
ment we have to admit that the United Nations, like its predecessor, 
the League, has failed to become the basin for such a unifying flow. 
Instead it has become a platform for the expression of international 
difference and rivalry. 
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One reason for this weakness in the United Nations is Russia’s 
feeling that she, as the great communist power, is the valid source of 
the convictions, activities and decisions that encompass the world. 
By implication, the Russian seeks to present himself as cosmic man, 
alone capable of comprehending the needs and the forces upon which 
the future of the world will be built. This view of Russia is, I be- 
lieve, indispensable to understand the philosophy and the pattern of 
Russian world policy. ‘The separate activities of Russia in China, 
or Malaya, France, or Czechoslovakia are all joined together in the 
persuasion of Stalin, Molotov, the Cominform, and the Politburo that 
they are the historic agents of a world wide transformation. 

This posture of the Russian mind is the greatest challenge which 
the United States must face. This is so because the United States 
is the only power which can present an alternative claim to being a 
valid representative of a world point of view. It is a claim far more 
difficult to substantiate. It is not, for example, backed by a dramatic 
ideal of world wide revolution. It has not built up a great and 
strident vocabulary of accusation and condemnation, nor has it pro- 
claimed a shining millenium which for all its real vagueness has the 
power of exciting the poor, the frustrated, and the anxious elements 
of the world. 

The American claim to world leadership lies dispersed in its 
history and can only be disengaged from that history item by item. 
It is a claim based on the great flood of men of different stocks and 
creeds who peopled its land. It is a claim based on the proof that it 
could make these diverse peoples compatible with each other, and 
produce a coherent society out of a polyglot immigrant mob. Sena- 
torial thought on foreign affairs can be crude, uninformed, narrow 
and intensely chauvinistic. We must admit this. Yet there is no 
society on the face of the earth that has available for its thought on 
world questions so many items of sympathy, so many diverse links 
with other peoples, so many of the ingredients indispensable to leader- 
ship in the modern world. ‘These ingredients lie embedded and 
scattered in national life like boulders in a moraine. They need to 
be consciously assembled and given a form and place that will enable 
them to influence national decisions. Let me help you discern a few 
of these ingredients. ‘There is the idealism of a man like Wilson. 
Call it academic. Protest that it ended in disillusionment. It still 
was a highmindedness followed by many that aspired to exercise a 
beneficent influence on world relations. ‘There is a swift and gener- 
ous response to suffering, whether in relief for Japanese earthquake 
disaster, Bundles for Britain, or Russian relief. It comes in a great 
material outpouring of generous giving which drops off into forget 
fulness when the immediate stimulation of disaster has subsided. 
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The really big men of American life, from Lincoln to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, have always displayed a great accessibility to feelings of 
kindness and human sympathy. Immigration and resettlement and 
education have flowed and reflowed across the boundaries of class and 
profession and creed until few Americans are rigidly tied to ideas of 
class. “They can therefore be touched by considerations of the com- 
mon man both at home and abroad. What we call the pioneer spirit 
contains a habit of judging people and things by their present and 
demonstrable worth. Sometimes it expresses itself crudely by de- 
bunking a name, a reputation or a tradition. But more character- 
istically does it accept the kindly and instinctive refusal of a Will 
Rogers to be impressed by clothes, accent, lineage, possessions, or any 
adornment that does not spring from genuine human qualities. 

The forwardmoving frontiersman was also forwardlooking. He 
thought and worked for a better future. ‘This spirit was reinforced 
by the evangelical tradition which gave American life a sense of 
future moral as well as material betterments. The habit of seeking 
the moral content of any issue sometimes breaks down into cant and 
hypocrisy, sometimes it becomes a coarse and bullheaded crusade, 
such as we experienced in the Prohibition movement. Yet the core 
is a genuine moral sense, a knowledge that suffering is unpleasant 
wherever it is found, that cruelty and subjection are affronts upon 
the dignity of man for which all men suffer and against which all 
men must contend. Maybe above all these things stands a degree of 
participation in political life beyond that of any other democracy. 
Then finally there is work, the American capacity for work. This 
capacity has been turned in various directions—the opening up of the 
frontier, the great urge that produced skyscrapers, Boulder Dam, 
the war production. I am trying to focus attention upon the Ameri- 
can capacity for concentrating creative energy upon a significant task 
and carrying it on to a level which provokes universal respect and 
admiration. ‘The skyscraper, for example, was an architectural form 
which blossomed suddenly and brilliantly to establish a whole new 
chapter in the history of building. The great dams are another 
chapter in reclamation and conservation engineering. A burst of 
creative activity in the field of human relations is a possibility, 
a new phase for the American capacity for physical work and moral 
effort. But it will not come until American education strikes a new 
note and finds a new level. 

PRESIDENT Jones: After so challenging and informative and 
stimulating an address, I want not only to thank Dr. de Kiewiet, 
but to tell you that following three shorter addresses this afternoon, 
we will still have time left for discussion. We are now to have three 
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presentations from the standpoint of the independent secondary 
school, the public secondary school and the higher institution. 

The first of these will be from a leader in independent secondary 
school education, and for many years a man who has been developing 
a program for international understanding at the secondary school 
level. The speaker was honored by his Alma Mater some years ago 
with the Columbia University Medal. It is a real pleasure to pre- 
sent to this audience your old friend, Frank S$. Hackett, who will 
speak on “Training in School for World Citizenship.” 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
Frank §S. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale Country School 


A London youth of seventeen, our exchange student from Eng- 
land, recently said in a speech to our fellows: 

“When I first came to this school, I was amazed to see a boy 
leave an egg on his plate at breakfast, not to eat it, and to see it 
presumably wasted, with no thought of doing anything wrong. In 
England the egg ration is one per person every three weeks. ‘That 
gave me my first idea of how boys here have such a little realization 
of suffering, and how little they can appreciate the feeling of security 
and not having to go to bed hungry. 

“After my experiences during the war, I was very lucky to have 
the opportunity of coming here for a year, where my only worry is 
for my people at home. I was particularly lucky to have come to 
this school for we, in London, whilst we were fighting the enemy, 
realized we were fighting at the same time for an everlasting peace. 
It is up to us now to make this peace everlasting. I feel that the 
great project of making this school a school for education in world 
friendship and peace is something that we in London dreamt of whilst 
we were fighting for our freedom. We in Europe can appreciate 
peace. It is now essential to teach the rest of the world the meaning 
of the word, for without peace no man can live a happy and profitable 
life in this civilization that he has built for himself.” 

To achieve the everlasting peace of which this youth speaks, 
“the just and lasting peace” which was the yearning of Lincoln, the 
peace which you and I know to be the indispensable means of daily 
bread for the other half, the billion of our brothers who today live at 
or below bare subsistence—a fundamental change in educational em- 
phasis must be accomplished. 

It is this change which General Eisenhower is furthering. The 
passion of this supreme warrior is education for peace. ‘This is the 
chief business of man,” he says, “and if it takes a hundred years, and 
as much money as it does to prepare for war, it must be done.” He 
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preferred to be President of Columbia in order that he may use the 
resources of that great university to further this supreme cause of 
education for peace. 

As a first step in education for peace, we must help our boys and 
girls to be, above all else, good citizens, good citizens of their country 
and their world. 

“General Education in a Free Society,” the Harvard Report; 
“Education for All American Youth’; “Higher Education for 
American Democracy,” the report of the President’s Commission; 
and now the NEA Report on “Training in American Schools for 
International Understanding”—all these stress the necessity that we 
develop better citizens. 


’ 


The progress of society, these documents agree, must now be 
just as much the concern of educators as the progress of the indi- 
vidual; the kind of citizen we nurture, just as important as the kind 
of breadwinner. 

War is no accident. War is a result. It is the outcome of our 
prevailing way of life, which elevates the interests of the individual 
beyond those of the group; of a segment, beyond the whole; of na- 
tionalism and provincialism beyond humanity. War speaks the faith 
by which we chiefly live—faith in force. Our inclination as indi- 
viduals or as groups is to make others do as we want them to do. 
Management and labor, cut-throat competition—do not these indi- 
cate that “in force we trust’? 

But not John Dewey. A colleague tells of coming upon him 
near his home recently after a rainstorm. A torrent was pouring 
down the gutter, and his little adopted son of five was having a 
wonderful time getting soaked. The friend observed John Dewey 
greatly perplexed. 

“What’s the matter, John?” he asked. 

“I’m just trying to think of some way,” the great philosopher 
replied, “‘to make my little son want to come out of that gutter.” 

Infinitely harder than the use of force in any situation is the 
use of intelligence, reason, goodwill and fair play. 

The late Fleming H. Revell, publisher, told me that he had 
never sued or had never been sued. Mr. Revell explained that he 
always engaged the best available lawyer to draw agreements, and 
then took infinite pains that they be understood and willingly ac- 
cepted. If controversy later arose, he would talk the matter out 
and try to understand the other fellow. If he found himself wrong, 
he made an adjustment. If there were grounds for two opinions, he 
sought arbitration. If this were not acceptable, he strove to modify 
and to meet the demands. ‘The cost and effort were infinitesimal 
in comparison with the amount he must have spent in forcing his 
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terms or being forced. Chiefly, however, this practice developed life- 
long friends. 

It is even so with groups who strive to adjust differences with 
intelligence and goodwill. The balanced life, in which the good 
of the individual and the good of the group come to have equal em- 
phasis, and in which “the hard way,” the use of intelligence, reason, 
common sense and goodwill, comes to prevail over “the easy way,” 
the use of force, must be striven for far better than ever. 

How shall we approach this mighty problem? Ciearly, we 
must first put before ourselves and before our public a simple, un- 
derstandable conception of the kind of person our peace-yearning 
world supremely needs—the good citizen. 

At Riverdale, we have a class award for “the best citizen.” 
The boy thus appreciated by schoolmates and teachers always has 
the same characteristics. As student, he tries his best. In athletics, 
activities, and social undertakings, he is keen. ‘A man o’ independ- 
ent mind,” he is always a good leader and a good follower. 

From this experience, and from many other careful considera- 
tions, there has crystallized in our faculty thinking the kind of person 
who becomes a good citizen—the free, contributive person. 

How help our students to be free, contributive persons? First, 
by humility—the mood described by Phillips Brooks as measuring 
what you are, by what you might be. Every teacher must ask, “Are 
my students free? Are they contributive? Are they just individuals, 
units, or are they persons? Are they good citizens of class, home, 
team, club, school, community, world?” 

These questions lead to others. 

What is it to be free? Have you read that remarkable speech 
by Herbert Hoover on his 74th birthday at his home town, West 
Branch, Iowa, reproduced in November Readers Digest under the 
title “What We Mean by American”? He describes America in 
terms of freedom. 

“The meaning of our word America,” he says, “grows from one 
pure spring. ‘The soul of our America is its freedom of mind and 
spirit in man. Here alone is human dignity, not a dream but an 
accomplishment.” 

He then tells the epic of the Quakers’ migration and adds, “The 
more vital was the meeting house with its deep root in religious faith, 
its tolerance and its devotion to the liberty of the individual ; and in 
these people there was the will to serve their community and their 
country. ‘That imbedded individualism, that self reliance, that sense 
of service, and above all those moral and spiritual foundations were 
not confined to the Quakers. ‘They were possessed also by the mem- 
bers of many larger religious bodies. It is those moral and spiritual 
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qualities in free men, which fulfill the meaning of American, and 
with them will come activities of further greatness for our country.” 

To be free, then, is primarily a matter of spirit. The boy or 
girl of free spirit is, like Herbert Hoover’s American, creative, inde- 
pendent, spontaneous, eager—a constant and often annoying “why.” 

Such were the Riverdale graduates in World War II whose 
thoughtful letters to faculty friends harped on one theme: Why must 
this tragic folly of war persist? Is it not because we believe chiefly 
in force? Cannot education be changed so as to establish faith in 
intelligence, reason, common sense and goodwill? What is our 
Riverdale doing about this? 

It is this challenge which we are trying to meet by training 
world citizens. ‘To be free requires also discipline, self discipline. 

Just before the war, we welcomed three German youths as 
guests through the International Schoolboy Fellowship. ‘They knew 
only strict imposed discipline. ‘The easy friendship here of student 
and teacher, informality in classes and in passing, free play in games, 
and the generally relaxed tone of our school life astounded and, later, 
delighted them. ‘They came to respect the freedom of self-discipline. 

To be free is also to be liberated from wrong prejudices, from 
ignorance, from narrow-mindedness, especially with reference to our 
fellow man. ‘This is the sphere of liberal education, that which 
makes us free to create, to develop, to enjoy. 

One essential in liberal education is often overlooked—that stu- 
dents learn from one another. ‘That is why it is of first importance 
in developing world citizens that the student body be as widely 
representative as possible. 

In a recent biology class, superstitions of a number of countries 
were told by natives. ‘These were then measured by the facts of 
science. Everyone was enlightened. 

To this spirit of freedom through self-discipline and through 
liberal education there must be added contributiveness. ‘To make 
your class, your team, your family, your country, your world better 
because you belong—that is contributiveness. To make my country 
“a praise in the earth,” an expression of Isaiah, has been called the 
highest patriotism. ‘To be contributive is gladly to do your share, 
and more than your share. It is the volunteer spirit. 

Add to highly intelligent behavior the volunteer spirit and you 
have the kind of person who will try to cause reason and common 
sense and goodwill to be used in human relations far more than force; 
who will try to cause this new way of life to spread gradually over 
all the world; who will act as a good citizen of the world. 

But how shall these things be? Abundant discussion, study, and 
exchange of experience by faculty, students and parents will gradually 
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make realistic and attainable the goal of the free, contributive person; 
the good citizen of school, home, country and world. 

At Riverdale, our faculty has come to agree, and we are now 
organizing parents and students to consider and, we hope, agree upon 
these few principles to guide our effort to be an American world 
school, an American school which welcomes students from all the 
world to share the best we have and the best we can learn. 


The function of a school which is attempting to educate for 
world citizenship is to help its youth to discover, accept and act 
upon such attitudes as: the belief that the individual should achieve 
a loyalty to mankind; the faith that improvement is possible, in the 
individual and in all man’s social institutions and relationships; the 
belief that each human being should make an active contribution to 
this improvement; the realization that all men have certain common 
needs, economic, social, aesthetic, spiritual; the sense of responsibility 
for helping others to fulfill those needs; the recognition of the inter- 
dependence of all men; the desire to learn from and to understand 
other individuals, races and cultures. 

World citizenship, then, is not a thing apart. It is a develop- 
ment and outgrowth. It will follow only as these simple considera- 
tions of active partnership and responsibility are made effective in 
the countries of the world, particularly in our own country. Were 
we better citizens of the United States; were we active partners in 
the selection of our local, State and national representatives, we 
should the more feel the enormous gains which come from active 
cooperation and participation. We should want to have a share in 
furthering the achievement of world government. 

You, like ourselves, are engaged in some of the many oppor- 
tunities to practice world citizenship: adoption of a school in a 
war-stricken country ; earning money for the UN appeal for children; 
and correspondence between boys and girls of our own lands and 
others. 

You will be interested in just a few letters by our boys to be 
forwarded abroad by the Overseas Schools Committee of the American 
Friends Service Society to an “unknown friend”: 

This is by an American boy. 

“Dear Unknown Friend: You do not know me and I do not 
know you. The chances are that we will never meet. But we 
have some things in common: the facts that we are both human beings 
that wish to live in peace, and that the destinies of our countries 
are interdependent. At my school, Riverdale, there has recently 
occurred a great event. On the sixteenth of October we dedicated 
our school and ourselves to Education for Peace. At the Dedication 
ceremony, General Eisenhower, commander of our armies in the 
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recent war, spoke to us. His theme was not war, but peace. He 
said that in order to attain peace, we must learn to live together. 
If we fail, we shall have accomplished our own destruction. ‘Three 
eminent clergymen also made speeches at our dedication. ‘These 
churchmen were Monsignor Middleton, Catholic; Bishop Gilbert, 
Episcopalian; and Rabbi Perilman, Jewish. ‘These speakers all em- 
phasized the need for peace and the part education and our school 
in particular must play in securing peace.” 

This is by a boy from Puerto Rico. 


“In my five years at Riverdale, I have met boys from America, 
Bolivia, Austria, Germany, France, England, Spain, Roumania, 
Greece, Poland, Cuba, Peru, Dominican Republic, Chile, Brazil, 
Argentina, China, India, and several other countries. ‘To me they 
were just boys like myself with no differences whatsoever except in 
speech and perhaps in their manners of dealing with other boys, but 
that is not noticeable when we are all grouped together and living 
as one group.” 

And this is from a Hindu. 

“T must tell you who I am and where I come from. I am a 
student of Riverdale Country School and I hail from India. From 
here on, I would be very glad to convey to you all the events at 
Riverdale. A recent one was the dedication ceremony of a new 
school, which is dedicated to a noble cause—Education for Peace. 


“A sort of thrill ran through our blood as we waited for that 
grand day to come. ‘The new site was beautifully decorated by the 
flags of the nations which were represented in our school. On that 
grand day, not only boys from different countries were represented, 


but also heads of big churches, such as Episcopal, Presbyterian, Jewish 
and Catholic.” 


At Riverdale we are doing everything in our power to train 
world citizens, to establish the goal of Education for Peace. This 
goal has become our major theme and purpose. Other schools are 
striving for the same end, although perhaps defining it in different 
words. In our opinion this is an objective of such urgency and 
importance that we should no longer strive toward it separately. 
It demands our best thinking and our best planning collectively. 
While we are doing all we can in our individual school program, 
it seems clear that we should go a step further. Could we not pool 
our efforts, join forces and work together to initiate a concerted 
movement toward the general recognition of Education for Peace 
as a chief aim of secondary education? 

Valuable spadework for such a movement is already at hand in 
the National Education Association report on “Training in American 
Schools for International Understanding.” An organization of some 
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kind, perhaps in the form of a Council of Education for Peace, could 
lift the principles of that report out of the printed page and put 
them to work. Here we have an opportunity to enlist the forces 
of education more directly and perhaps more effectively in the service 
of peace. 

This is offered as a concrete suggestion in the hope that in our 
discussion period you will share your thought about it. 

The great historian, the late Charles A. Beard, used to take 
delight in tossing to his classes such a bone of contention as: “Does 
philosophy follow fact or does fact follow philosophy?” There 
would rage, then, the battle of preconceptions, knowledge and words. 

As with fact and philosophy, education for peace and training 
in school for world citizenship go chiefly together—interchangeably: 
the one, cause; the other, effect. 

It will take good citizens of the world to put humanity first; 
to live the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God; to 
cause to prevail a way of life in which the use of reason, common 
sense and goodwill becomes habitual in individual and group rela- 
tionships. 

For our boys and girls, our teachers and our parents, to live 
the conviction that training for world citizenship is education for 
peace will surcharge this effort. It will answer the appeal of our 
English youth from his school boy experience during the war: 

“Whilst we were fighting the enemy, we realized that we were 
fighting at the same time for an everlasting Peace... . 

“We in Europe can appreciate peace; it is now essential to 
teach the rest of the world the meaning of the word, for without 
peace no man can live a happy and profitable life in this civilization 
which he has built for himself.” 

PRESIDENT JONES: The next speaker has been for many years a 
member of the Regents Examination Committee on Social Studies of 
New York State, active in the work of the New York Council of 
Social Studies, and author of a textbook on economics that is widely 
used, formerly Chairman of the Social Studies Department of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School in Rochester, New York, now co- 
ordinator of Social Studies in the Great Neck High School, Great 
Neck, Long Island. He will speak to us on “The Role of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Teaching Foreign Affairs and International Under- 
standing.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN TEACHING 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


STILLMAN M. Hosps, Co-ordinator of Social Studies, 
Great Neck, New York, Public Schools 


Every historical era brings its own new and peculiar emphasis 
in education (and eras are short in these fast-changing times). 
Within the past twenty-five years we have placed successive emphases 
on the great questions of the times, beginning in the nineteen-twenties 
with the world peace potentialities of the League of Nations. Then, 
as successive events dictated, education concerned itself with de- 
pression, technology, consumer education, pacificism, neutrality, de- 
mocracy, preparation for war, and finally total war itself. American 
education emerged from the cloister and the ivory tower and came 
to grips with the issues of the times. It was beginning to concern 
itself with the real business of living in a complex and constantly 
changing society. All of this was a recognition of the fact that 
education, if it is to be effective in the lives of those who are being 
educated, must concern itself with the conditions and problems of 
the era in which it operates. 


Today the great imperative of education is the promotion of 
world order—in an age when weapons of mass destruction can travel 
at astronomical speeds, and when the awful portent of atomic warfare 
hovers over bewildered humanity. And there is no man who will 
deny that the great end and aim of our generation, and consequently 
of its education, is the prevention of war and the establishment of 
an international order in which the nations of the world may devote 
themselves to the tasks of peace—of promoting the material, cultural, 
and spiritual welfare of their peoples. 

It is not within the scope of this brief paper to discuss the 
urgency or the compelling nature of the present historical moment. 
The evidence of this is apparent wherever we look; it has been 
impressed upon us by statesman, scholar, scientist, soldier, and all 
manner of citizens. Only recently has a notable publication of the 
National Education Association presented the issues and pointed the 
way for the schools in the present crisis. “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American Schools” is written for all to 
read and is a “must” for those of us who are engaged in education. 
The section, aptly called “The Challenge”, convincingly presents 
the case for the educational imperatives. 

It is within the province of this paper to consider a few of the 
implications of the recommendations addressed to the teachers and 
the schools of America. In the first place, the report implies an 
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all-out effort to win the peace, prosecuting that effort with all the 
vigor and intensity with which we waged the war effort. There 
must be a universally-sponsored approach to the problem, such a 
drive toward a definite objective as American education has never 
known in peacetime. ‘The activity of national, state, and local 
organizations is supplying the impetus for the drive, giving encourage- 
ment and a sense of difection. All this activity is contagious and js 
being reflected in what the schools are doing. 

What, specifically, are the significant changes that are taking 
place in the schools? What is happening to the curriculum, obviously 
one of the first areas of education to reflect the change? ‘There has 
traditionally been a tendency for such matters as international rela- 
tions and international understanding to be considered as the job 
of the social studies and of the social studies alone, but the new 
emphasis includes practically the whole curriculum. Science teaching 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its responsibility to deal with 
the nature of atomic energy and its potentialities for destruction 
or for service to man. It is raising the question of the relations 
between science and society. Modern language instruction is more 
concerned with its obligation to interpret the culture and to give 
an understanding of the people who speak the language that is being 
studied. France and the Frenchman are as proper subjects of study 
as is the conjugation of the French verb. In music classes one catches 
the idea that we owe a debt to many people from many lands for 
our heritage of great music. In English classes, the mew emphasis 
includes the best that has been written about war and peace and 
the brotherhood of man. And so one could go on; these brief 
references are examples of the roles that the various subject areas 
can assume if they only will. 

And now to come to the social studies. It is in this field, of 
course, where one should find the most far-reaching changes for 
effecting the frontal attack on our problem. ‘The trends which I 
shall briefly indicate are the more promising ones being practiced in 
those schools that have taken the lead in education for international 
understanding. During World War II there began the emphasis 
on world geography and its implications for a world at war, implica- 
tions which are as great for the attainment of global peace as they 
were for the prosecution of global war. Every man has become 
every other man’s neighbor. Civil war in China, Communist-led 
strikes in the coal mines of France, revolt in the East Indies, and 
economic depression in Italy are not mere local manifestations which 
can be passed off and isolated as strictly national disturbances. Each 
of these contains the potentials of world war, concerning which the 
study of various phases of economic and political geography shed 
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much light. Geographical factors account in large measure for the 
way people live, and any real understanding of the Russians or the 
Chinese obviously implies knowledge about the geography of Russia 
or China. ‘Thus any social studies course which seriously intends 
to educate for international understanding must give increasingly 
more attention to the study of geography, with emphasis upon its 
global aspects. 

Courses in World History, in schools that are alert to the 
new emphasis, are putting greater stress upon such topics or units 
as the rise of national states and the resultant nationalistic rivalries 
which led to war; imperialism; and the struggle for world order 
and international peace—all of which throw much light on the 
causes of war, the terrific costs of war, and the failure of war in 
many instances to settle the issues for which they were started. The 
study of the efforts to achieve world peace surveys the problem up 
to date, including such matters as the mistakes and pitfalls of past 
efforts; the imperative for world peace in our atomic age; a study 
of the structure, functions, and contemporary problems of the United 
Nations; the question of national sovereignty and sovereignty vested 
in a world organization; and the possibilities for world government. 


World History, in the better-conceived courses, is becoming 
World History in fact, not merely the story of European civilization. 
The Americas, Asia, and Africa are brought into their true per- 
spectives in the making of today’s civilization, and the problems of 
those areas are studied in relation to the great world problems of 
which they are a part. 

Conversely, American History, in those places where it is effec- 
tively taught, is no longer studied in isolation outside the context of 
the rest of the world. The older courses seemed to assume that 
American History was a part of world history only when we were 
visited by a Citizen Genet, or declared the Open Door Policy, or 
engaged in World War I; the better courses today attempt to 
correlate the growth of the United States with events and move- 
ments in other parts of the world which, for better or worse, in- 
fluenced our own history. Relations with Canada are beginning to 
receive the attention that they deserve. In many of the more 
advanced schools, the former courses in “Problems of American 
Democracy” are now courses in “America and Its World Problems”, 
a recognition of the fact that many of our own problems cannot 
be dealt with outside the framework of world affairs. By the same 
token, there is cognizance of the fact that if democracy is to succeed 
anywhere in the world, it will be only because our American 
experiment has proven itself. 
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The changes and trends in the curriculum which I have briefly 
mentioned are those which have been observed in the schools that 
have dedicated themselves to teaching for international understanding. 
May their number increase until it includes all the schools in all 
the states, for only then will American public education be well 
started on the high road towards its destination of international 
understanding and world order. 

Today’s emphasis on international understanding and world 
peace gives to American education a motivation for student action 
which is probably unique in a time of peace. Student interest and 
activity is expected in wartime when patriotism and national defense 
are the great driving forces; it has been all too rare at other times. 
In “Education for International Understanding in American Schools”, 
the publication of the National Education Association to which I 
referred before, ten marks of the world-minded American are set 
forth, the tenth attribute being ‘the world-minded American acts to 
help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and justice are 
assured for all’. This is indeed a large order and perhaps one of 
the most difficult of all the ten qualities to implement. It is, how- 
ever, the crux of the whole matter, if one accepts the point of view 
that the effectiveness of education is measured by the behaviour or 
activity that results. ‘Therefore it has been a heartening experience 
for this observer to have noted in practice evidences of a definite 
and overt willingness and ability on the part of high school pupils 
to take action. 

One may properly ask what has motivated this student par- 
ticipation in those schools where it has been observed. In my 
opinion, there are three major factors that account for it. In the 
first place, there is the contagious spirit as generated by the teachers 
and administrators of such schools. Secondly, there is the new 
emphasis of the total curriculum already briefly described. ‘Thirdly, 
pupils in high school today are vitally and personally aware of the 
necessity of keeping the peace of the world. The experiences of 
World War II are still of recent memory; there is the future prospect 
of military service for the boys; and an awareness of the fact that 
we can not go on fighting wars to win the victories and settle the 
questions that previous wars sought and failed to accomplish. 

What are some of the more noteworthy examples of pupil 
activities that have been observed? I shall enumerate a few which 
are positive signs of what can be done. 

In the high school in which I now teach, located near the 
seat of the United Nations at Lake Success, there has been a2 
unusual opportunity to become identified with the activities of that 
organization. Planned trips to meetings of the Security Council 
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and other U.N. agencies, the presence of sons and daughters of U.N. 
personnel in our classes, and the exchange of high school students 
with other foreign countries as arranged by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council are only a few of the factors which help to contribute 
to world-mindedness in this school. It is the reflection of these 
influences, along with many others, which accounts for an experience 
or two indicating the kind of action that pupils may take to implement 
the “tenth quality”. 


One junior high student became interested in the lack of an 
adequate military force to enforce U.N. decisions; the matter was 
brought to the attention of the social studies teacher and the class; 
and the class decided that it wished to do something about it. This 
led, after careful consideration, to a request to circularize a petition 
to the junior high school social studies classes asking the United 
States Congress to instruct the American delegation to the United 
Nations to use its efforts to set up such a military force. ‘The school 
administration gave permission; all the classes were circularized with 
the petition; and, after the opportunity for full and free discussion 
was presented, each pupil was free to sign or not to sign as he saw 
fit. Finally several hundred pupils signed the petition which was 
taken to Washington by the pupil who originally instigated the 
activity. Although the Congress has not yet acted upon this par- 
ticular petition, the participating pupils had attempted, in their 
modest but direct way, to do something which they considered vital 
to the peace of the world. Besides the other practical experiences 
gained in this democratic process, the pupils learned in an impressive 
manner that “the mills of the Gods grind slowly”. 


Another evidence of student action is illustrated by the program 
of the local chapter of the World Federalists that was established 
by pupil request. In addition to its usual and regular activities, 
this group recently sponsored a “world government” day, planned 
and executed by the students themselves. This included an assembly 
program, discussions in all the social studies classes during the day 
on the question of world government with members of the World 
Federalists acting as leaders and resource persons, a fifteen minute 
broadcast to each class prepared by the Federalists in co-operation 
with the school radio workshop, and an after-school panel discussion 
that included two students and two teachers. Students also helped 
Promote and carry out an evening meeting on world government 
which brought Cord Meyer to the Great Neck community in an 
overflow meeting. It is my contention that these students have 
acted in such a way as “‘to help bring about a world at peace”. 


Probably one of the most notable and unique activities for the 
Promotion of international understanding is that of the Trans-Lake 
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group, sponsored jointly by the pupils of Charlotte High School of 
Rochester, New York, and Northern Vocational School of Toronto, 
Canada. Here we have students from the United States and Canada 
studying, debating, and discussing the questions and problems of 
the times with which their two countries are concerned. The possi- 
bilities for concomitant rewards from this type of activity are 
infinite because students and ideas cross a national boundary. The 
common enterprise of thinking and working together must inevitably 
lead to better understanding. 

Also directed toward the promotion of international under- 
standing are the student inter-high school forums sponsored by 
Benjamin Franklin High School in Rochester. ‘This forum, entirely 
pupil-planned and directed, brings together several hundred students 
from the city’s nine high schools for an all-day session to consider 
important questions of the times. Frequently these questions are 
those relating to American foreign policy and our role in world 
affairs. ‘This type of activity has many significant features, one of 
the chief ones being that it lends an interscholastic flavor and appeal 
that one usually observes only in football games and track meets. 
It may well be that if the battles—the Waterloos of the world— 
have been won on the playing fields, the peace of the world will be 
won in the school classrooms and assembly halls. 

Such activities as have been briefly outlined are examples of 
what can be done when schools take a conscientious and realistic view 
of education for international understanding. They indicate a 
hopeful beginning. Only, however, when such evidences of pupil 
action are numbered in the hundreds and thousands, can we feel that 
American education is meeting the supreme challenge of our times. 


PRESIDENT JONES: In 1919 there was organized at Georgetown 
University the School of Foreign Service. It was organized by our 
next speaker. He has traveled and studied extensively throughout 
Europe, has officially represented his church on numerous missions of 
an international character, was a lecturer at the Academy of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague in 1935, and has been a recipient of 
many honors from foreign countries. He is an author, lecturer, ad- 
ministrator. ‘The Reverend Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, Regent of the 


School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University will speak to us 


on “Training for Foreign Service.” 
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TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Epmunp A. WaAtsH, S.J., Vice-President, Georgetown University, 
Regent, School of Foreign Service 


The educator who sets himself the task of preparing students 
for a specific career and a designated field of activity has need of 
much insight and discipline of mind. If the chosen occupation lies 
in the field of human relationships, the challenge to his capability 
as a teacher is far more direct and searching than the obligations 
arising in those pursuits sometimes described as the exact sciences. 
Above all other professional virtues he should be possessed of a 
truly oecumenical instinct; he will need a saving grace of balance 
to restrain the pedagogue in him from dominating the humanistic 
attributes without which experts and specialists so often become arid 
technicians and dreadful bores. That is why the experience of 
exactly thirty years confirms the contention which I submit to you 
today—that training for foreign service must unequivocally be based 
on the humanities. 

This precise identifying of a date may give rise to a suspicion 
of that very pedantry which I deplore. But such, I trust, and I 
assure you, is not the case. The purpose in thus recalling the month 
of November, 1918, is to indicate the time and, specifically, the 
circumstances connected with the organizing of a School of Foreign 
Service at Georgetown. It was to assure you moreover that those 
three intervening decades have furnished an accumulation of clinical 
material similar to the type of experience suggested in a tale once 
current in Boston. The captain of an incoming vessel relinquished 
the wheel, as by law required, to the local pilot who boarded the 
craft outside Boston Harbor. ‘The older, more case-hardened mariner 
was somewhat disturbed at the youthful appearance of the pilot, 
whose general deportment seemed rather casual and over-confident. 
“Boy,” asked the captain, “do you know this harbor well?” .. . 
“Know every rock in it” was the jaunty reply. The assurance was 
scarcely given when the ship ran on a rock. “There’s one.” was 
the confirmatory comment from the empiricist pilot. 

Systematic training for foreign service was a new idea a genera- 
tion ago in the United States. Some attempts had previously been 
launched to provide organized courses on a college level dealing 
with the art and science of diplomacy but it was not until 1919 that 
a separate School was organized, a University Department, autono- 
mous within the framework of the parent institution, with its own 
Dean, Faculty and curriculum, all designed to put overseas repre- 
sentation whether public or private on a par with the other learned 
Professions. Sixty students enrolled for the opening semester; today 
there are over 1700 in attendance in the same school. Obviously 
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such a large group would be impossible of employment in the strictly 
diplomatic and consular branches of government, not only because 
of the bare number but in view of the equal opportunities open to 
all applicants throughout the country for foreign service whether 
they come from academic halls or from non-institutional sources. 
Moreover, the concept of foreign service, as adopted at Georgetown 
in 1918, includes non-governmental as well as official representation. 
In the latter category comes the State Department whose consular 
and diplomatic officers are now consolidated in the Foreign Service, 
a description adopted only in 1924 in accordance with the Rogers 
Act. Then follow numerous other governmental agencies which 
maintain field officers, such as the Department of the Treasury whose 
representatives are found in many foreign lands; the Department 
of Agriculture, with its agricultural Attachés and food experts; the 
Department of Commerce which maintains a large personnel overseas 
whose function is to promote American foreign trade, men with 
knowledge of economics, raw materials, markets, trade controls, 
statistics and similar techniques adapted to the various world areas; 
the U. S. Tariff Commission maintains a technical staff for the 
purpose of investigating tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries; the Federal Trade Commission supervises the 
enforcement of foreign trade practices, regulates unfair competition 
and similar international relations of an economic character implying 
legal aspects and legal interpretation; the Export-Import Bank re- 
quires men qualified in the field of economics, foreign trade and 
foreign exchange; excellent opportunities are also available for foreign 
service with the U. S. Maritime Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Census Bureau and 
similar agencies of long standing. In addition a new and very wide 
field for qualified personnel has been opened up by the consequences 
of World War II:—the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
International Labor Office, the International Refugee Organization, 
the staff for administering the Marshall Plan and the extremely 
important new field of military government created by the American 
Occupation in four foreign lands—Germany, Austria, Korea and 
Japan. 

On the private side of international activities a large, well-trained 
and reliable personnel is needed to carry on the work of our foreign 
trade and related fields. ‘The positions range from clerkships to 
executive roles; they may require residence at home or abroad. The 
range of possible employers is wide. Among them are exporting and 
importing firms, international shipping companies (including ocean 
and air transportation), banks dealing in international finance, foreign 
trade bureaus, export and import associations, chambers of commerce 
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and publications in foreign trade shipping and tourist travel. ‘There 
are employment opportunities in teaching along these and related 
lines. ‘There are openings in libraries, research foundations and 
humanitarian societies which maintain foreign sections or gather 
information and disseminate it in regard to the various fields of 
foreign activity. “To these professional activities which deal with 
the daily conduct of international relations must be added the highly 
important field of graduate studies dealing with the further explora- 
tion of principles, disputed cases, specific segments of international 
relations and research problems. 

Given these objectives, what sort of curriculum is needed to 
accomplish them? First and foremost, at the head of the chapter 
should stand the persuasion that an American abroad, be he in public 
or private capacity, is an American under constant scrutiny. In his 
address to the student body at the Foundation Exercises of the 
School of Foreign Service in November, 1919, Mr. William Phillips, 
Assistant Secretary of State, emphasized that responsibility in terms 
as vital and significant today as they were thirty years ago; indeed 
they are probably more profoundly true today than ever in our 
history :— 

“Every graduate of this school who goes out into foreign 
countries goes as the representative of all of us at home. 
His is no easy task, but if he succeeds we are all his debtors. 
In distant countries where Americans are little known, it 
is a fact that America is judged for good or evil according 
to the standards of right and wrong of our official and 
commercial representatives resident in those countries. The 
high mission of this school, therefore, is to make men 
realize the responsibilities which they assume in a life of 
foreign service, and to help them prepare to meet those 
responsibilities effectively and wisely.” 

A curriculum adapted to such objectives must safeguard the 
cultural values not only of the American tradition but of all 
western civilization and not permit a premature specialization to 
produce an unbalanced product. As a man thinks, so will he act and 
it is the repetition of customary acts which results in character both 
individual and national. Hence an adequate curriculum will strive 
to create a sense of responsibility, power in discrimination of values, 
and understanding of the psychology and customs of foreign peoples 
as well as provide a fund of factual information respecting the 
geography, the political organization and the commercial potentialities 
of the area to which one is assigned or hopes to be assigned. Inter- 
national relations are conducted by men among men, not by angels 
under guidance of archangels, consequently the sensibilities and diverse 
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social characteristics of other human beings of other races and other 
traditions are not to be discounted or smugly tolerated under an 
ill-disguised attitude of meretricious superiority. The tuxedo does not 
make the gentleman nor do rags infallibly denote a lower rank either 
of gentility or of origin or culture. Americans abroad have sinned 
grievously in that respect and have yet to learn that the absence of 
bathtubs and frigidaires is not the final criterion ordained of God 
to evaluate human dignity. This is not to recommend returning 
to the horse and buggy or to the log-cabin age or to suggest that 
we would willingly renounce central heating, or telephones, type- 
writers, engineered lighting, air conditioning, frigidaires, or smoothly 
operated elevators. ‘The protest is not against what these con- 
veniences are but against their claims to be what they are not. ‘The 
magic of them and the quantity and convenience of the services they 
render require a balanced and mature mind to resist their seductions 
and dissuade the soul from reposing forever in such present delights. 
So long as they serve to free the mind of the burdens of the flesh 
and disencumber man in his quest for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, they remain slaves and instruments of his needs; when 
they envelop the body with too much comfort and work detriment 
to that discrimination of judgment and that awareness of unending 
conflict that are the conditions for the successful living of life in 
the present dispensation, they become master of their masters. Hence 
the curriculum of a training program can scarcely err, I think, on 
the side of cultivating the art of living with people as people rather 
than as markets, while not omitting the science of political economy, 
international law, foreign trade and the other tangible externalities 
of modern intercourse. A candidate richly endowed with technical 
knowledge but brash and chauvinistic in his bearing would not com- 
pare in a test of availability with a less expert but more urbane 
student. With due shift of relevancy, might not the old Latin 
proverb find application here: A band of stags led by a lion is 
more formidable than a band of lions led by a stag? 


History, social as well as political and economic, should figure 
largely in the schedule, for History, in that pregnant phrase of 
Thucydides, is philosophy teaching by examples. ‘“Facts,’’ wrote 
Macaulay, “are the mere dross of history. It is from the abstract 
truth which interpenetrates them and lies latent among them, like 
gold in the ore, that the mass derives its value.” Human experience, 
often bitter as it is, will be wasted if principles of conduct are not 
deduced. ‘These principles are Macaulay’s grains of gold deposited 
by the stream of human events on the sands of time. Not, indeed, 
that the most astute statesman can infallibly foresee that men or 
nations, under given circumstances, will pursue a predicted mode of 
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action. ‘That would be to eliminate the influence of free will and 
arbitrary choice in human activity, which is economic determinism, 
unproved and unprovable. But inasmuch as history is the mani- 
festation of man’s nature in action and since that nature is radically 
unchanged in its basic passions, emotions, tendencies, and in the 
control of conduct by self-interest, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that an illuminative knowledge of the past will save us many a 
costly experience under similar conditions. He was a shrewd ob- 
server who wrote: “A man who does not know what has been 
thought by those who have gone before him is sure to set an undue 
value upon his own ideas.” ‘That is the image Lord Acton formed 
of your true historian—the teacher who makes his history course not 
a burden on the memory but an illumination of the soul. The 
acquisition of foreign languages is an obvious requirement, a courtesy 
toward others which the American tongue has yet to master as a 
general rule. “This accomplishment should be preceded by a dignified, 
correct and cultivated use of the English language. ‘Thirty years 
of dealing with applicants for foreign service training have left two 
painful impressions: the growing prevalence of wretched English 
and a wholly inadequate understanding both of American history 
and the Constitution of the United States. What the tempo of 
modern life and the sophistication of the age have done to the 
quality of spoken English is a standing indictment of pedagogy at 
some level in our educational system. “The same complaint is con- 
firmed by teachers respecting the written exercises of too many 
college students. ‘The slang, the debauchment of public taste, the 
poverty of diction, the slovenliness, the curbstone vocabularies and 
the vulgarisms rampant in current usage are still appalling. The 
plague is not being cured by the radio. ‘The marvel of wireless 
transmission of the human voice appears to have opened up the 
ether to everyone possessed of a larynx; and so we have the stilted 
diction, the unctious affectation of so many announcers articulating 
through their tonsils—and the crowning horror of the singing 
commercial. 

So inadequate has been the general formation of our youth 
in the historical evolution of the American democracy and the basic 
role of the Constitution in the life of its citizenry that rarely can 
institutions of higher learning count on such knowledge as a 
prerequisite to the more mature studies in political science and com- 
parative government which are proper to the college level. I have 
often queried a class on the question—‘How many of you have 
ever read the entire text of our organic law?” I have rarely found 
more than four or five out of a class of fifty who had done so. 
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It was no waste of time to have the text then read paragraph by 
paragraph in open class. 


We have also deemed it part of an integrated training for 
any form of overseas representation to provide courses in religion, 
philosophy and literature. Some impatient Hotspurs chafe under 
the discipline of such apparently unrelated subjects, straining as 
they do for the practicalities of foreign exchange, foreign trade, 
international economics, international law, geopolitics, salesmanship 
and the gossip of diplomatic history. But the moral qualifications 
for greatness among nations are as important as richness of natural 
resources or financial opulence. A reasoned philosophic outlook— 
the ability to see life steadily and see it whole—is an anchor of 
stability for a man in the demoralization induced in modern times 
by clashing ideologies. 

The literary and artistic achievements of a people constitute 
the best index of national character and knowledge of them will 
pave a way of acceptability for every representative sent into a 
foreign land, either as diplomat or commercial agent. It is sig- 
nificant that the examinations conducted annually by the State 
Department for the selection of Foreign Service personnel fall into 
two categories—several written and one oral. The number of those 
who qualify on cold paper, by arithmetic calculation of the truth 
or falsity of their answers is frequently high; the number who are 
rejected after the personal conference is often in striking contrast. 

We may confidently assume that the earthy components of 
national security and national policy will be familiar to every 
American in foreign service. What now remains to achieve is evi- 
dence to the world of greatness of mind, refinement of spirit, and 
stability of political conduct. ‘The candidate for foreign service is 
but half prepared for his career by a certificate attesting completion 
of 120 semester hours of instruction in an accredited college, par- 
ticularly if his preceptors have exalted professionalism above leader- 
ship of youth and mistaken pedagogy for education of the whole 
man. As the Constitutional Convention of 1787 launched a daring 
innovation in the science of governing and the art of living, so a 
new challenge to a different and enlarged type of leadership now 
confronts us of this day and generation. ‘The menace of inertia 
too often lurks concealed behind achieved objectives. We cannot 
forever be living off the capital of the founding fathers or on the 
universally respected memory of Washington and Lincoln, or on 
the literary gifts of Emerson, Thoreau, Orestes Brownson, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry Adams, and William James. Good repute 
domestically and internationally is not an automatic heritage, 4 


supervised trust administered painlessly for heirs at law. It is an 
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open note that must be renewed at the bank by each generation, 
else it may be unexpectedly called by the holder or secretly bought 
in by an unfriendly competitor. Democracy in particular cannot 
safely be presupposed ; it must be re-won at home by each generation 
and interpreted with honesty and authenticity abroad. 

Life is growth and time is relentless in discounting the com- 
placency of those who rely on acquired status, on titles to privilege, 
and on the inertia of social and financial position to assure the 
perpetuity of their tenure. The cycles in nature, the rise and fall 
of empires, and the history of political mutations, from Aristotle 
to the present day, bear melancholy testimony to the contrary. If, 
then, the soul and the intellect of America do not straightway match 
the proportions of its physical stature, what guarantee have we that 
our civilization and our culture will not go the way of Tyre and 
Sidon, Carthage, Moscow, and Berlin? 
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DINNER SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 26, 1948 


The Friday evening dinner session was held in the Rutland 
Room, Haddon Hall, with approximately three hundred in attend- 
ance. Following the dinner, President Galen Jones, acting as toast- 
master, introduced the persons at the speakers’ table. He then 
thanked the Association for having honored him with its presidency 
at a time when he was Director of Secondary Education of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Jones then introduced Dr. George §, 
Miller, Vice-President of Tufts College and President of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, having previ- 
ously served as Secretary of that association for seventeen years. Dr. 
Miller spoke of the activities of the New England Association and 
of the many common problems confronted by the two associations. 
President John R. Emens of the Ball State Teachers College of 
Muncie, Indiana, recent President of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and long a member of its Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, was then called upon 
and presented greetings of his association. Dr. Jones then introduced 
President Levering Tyson of Muhlenberg College as the newly 
elected President of the Middle States Association, responsible for 
its activities during the coming year. 

The speaker of the evening was then introduced in the person of 


the Honorable Francis H. Russell, Director of the Office of Public 
Affairs of the Department of State. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Francis H. Russet, Director, Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State 


It must have occurred to many people in this country, during 
the observance of United Nations Day several weeks ago, that there 
was a notable discrepancy between the world-wide dedication to 
world cooperation that took place on that day and the implacable 
struggle that was at the same time going on between the Soviet Union 
and the western countries over Berlin. 


A question inevitably arose in many minds—as the State Depart- 
ment’s mail showed—concerning the real basis of our foreign policy 
today. Are we trying to build the structure of a world at peace—or 
are we preparing for another war? Is there any rationality in work- 
ing for a system of international cooperation during a period of high 
tension when the final decision may have to be made on the basis of 
a show of force, if not the use of it? Is there a pattern to our foreign 
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policy or have we hitched our wagon to horses that are heading off 
in all directions? It is some of these rather fundamental questions 
that I should like to brave with you this evening. 


To begin with, it is scarcely necessary to remark that the princi- 
ples and purposes for which the United Nations was founded are 
just as valid and compelling now as they were three years ago. ‘The 
world is just as much in need—more in need than ever—of a table 
at which it can work out its common problems. We can go further 
and say that the United Nations has made encouraging progress. 
Organs of the United Nations are holding meetings in one city or 
another all over the world at the rate of about six thousand a year— 
important meetings where the world’s problems are tackled by repre- 
sentatives of the world’s people. ‘The Palestine, Kashmir, Indonesian 
and Korean problems, pressing as they still are, would be much less 
nearer solution without the United Nations. Repair of the war’s 
vast devastation, production of the world’s food supply, advancement 
of labor standards, the health of the earth’s population, industrial 
development in backward areas, progress toward recognition of basic 
human rights, would all be much retarded if there had not been a 
collective machinery to deal with them. Even in fields such as atomic 
energy where the split in views seems complete, the dissection of the 
problem—so that at least we know what has to be done even though 
we have not been able to agree to do it—represents a measure of 
progress. 


Nevertheless it is apparent that in spite of all of this effort and 
the resulting progress, the world is facing a major crisis. ‘The evi- 
dences of it confront us with each morning’s paper. ‘The environ- 
ment that was necessary for the United Nations to operate with full 
success does not exist. We have fear and conflict, not security and 
cooperation. 

What has happened? ‘The answer, obviously, is to be found in 
the relations between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world; 
and the essential feature of those relations is the decision of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union to stake the future of their regime on a policy of 
conflict instead of cooperation, to promote the spread of world com- 
munism even at the risk of wrecking the world—indeed more ac- 
curately through a policy of wrecking the world. 


Why did they make that decision? What do they hope to gain 
by it? To find the answers to those questions we must get to the 
core of the world communist movement and examine it in the light 
of its direction and use by the men in the Kremlin. It is encouraging 
to note that two leading educators, President Conant of Harvard and 
President Eisenhower of Columbia, have commented in recent weeks 
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on the necessity of American schools and colleges taking part in the 
study and analysis of communism. 

In his recent address at the Herald-Tribune Forum in New 
York, Dr. Conant mentioned that there are roughly three schools of 
thought concerning the leaders in the Kremlin. ‘There are those who 
think that the Soviet leaders are the Slavic followers of Thomas 
Jefferson or of the early socialists and that all their aggressive actions 
are based on fear of the capitalistic and imperialistic United States, 
The second point of view, the antithesis of the first, is expressed by 
those who feel the rulers of Soviet Russia are equivalent to the men 
who once surrounded Hitler and Mussolini, that they are military 
gangsters planning to conquer the world by force, military descend- 
ents of Peter the Great. ‘The third position—and the one to which 
a study of the problem, I believe, will lead us—is that the leaders of 
Soviet Russia are fanatic supporters of a philosophy based on the 
writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin and that they will try to forward 
their philosophy by propaganda and infiltration where possible, by 
military means where necessary. 

There is a tendency—lI believe a loose and dangerously mislead- 
ing tendency—to think of the present world struggle as a conflict 
between communism, as a general concept, and democracy. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. ‘The school of philosophy which 
receives its direction from the Kremlin is a highly particularized ver- 
sion of communism. It is worked out to the last detail. It differen- 
tiates itself sharply from all other brands of communism. It extends 
itself into every phase of thought and life. It rejects the usual 
processes of logic and reason. It substitutes in their place the He- 
gelian dialectic. It places a ban on religion, not just particular 
religions but the whole spiritual concept of life, and substitutes 
materialism. It embraces the totalitarian view of the state and 
repudiates the integrity of the individual and his rights and freedoms. 
It has its own formalized theory of economics and its own plan for 
organization of the state. It is not communism as a general concept, 
therefore, that is creating the issue today; it is not socialism or leftism 
versus conservatism. It is a single, narrow, rigid program that is 
trying to impose itself upon the world. 

Incidentally, if I may insert a suggestion that is perhaps not 
ungermane to the general point that I am trying to make, it seems 
to me time that we recognized that there is a “science of democracy” 
that is much more scientific than the much vaunted “science” of com- 
munism. We would do well, I believe, to analyze the science of 
democracy a little more thoroughly. At the present time we are, 
let us say, like an early man who has discovered fire and knows that 
it keeps him warm and improves his food but does not know anything 
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about the chemistry or physics of his discovery or really how or why 
it works. 

Be that as it may, the western democracies today are confronted 
with an international communist movement that capitalizes on social, 
economic and political distress and attempts to take control over every 
form of protest movement and use it for subversive purposes. It 
spreads confusion by wrenching words from their traditional context. 
It is frankly and utterly amoral in its methods. It vests absolute 
control in the state and rules through the secret police and the denial 
of elementary human rights. It crushes out objectivity in science, 
art, and literature. It subjects the individual to arrest without due 
process, to condemnation without trial, and to forced labor as a 
chattel of the state without compensation. It takes advantage of the 
individual liberty and democratic freedoms in a free society in order 
to gain power to destroy those freedoms. 

And finally, although the communists believe that the capitalist 
states are in process of decay, they also teach that they must seize 
power by violence since they cannot win a majority in a free election. 
In a way, however, this is logical since no nation, including Russia, 
has ever chosen communism in a free election. But the establish- 
ment of this movement in Russia has given communism a homeland 
and in turn has vastly increased Moscow’s striking power throughout 
the world. 

We are faced, therefore, by a determined and powerful conspir- 
acy to exploit for communist ends existing discontent and disorder and 
to create discontent and disorder where none now exists; to bring 
about the violent overthrow of independent governments and impose 
communist control in their stead; and to defeat the post-war strivings 
of the free countries of the world toward economic recovery and to- 
ward improving the lot of all men through democratic methods. 
This conspiratorial effort is being carried forward through the impos- 
ing of communist regimes by force, aid for guerrillas such as those 
trying to overthrow the Government of Greece, opposition to the 
recovery programs, and obstruction of the cooperative efforts of the 
majority of the members of the United Nations. 

These obstructive efforts are the underlying cause of the failure 
of the world to recover from the effects of the war and to achieve a 
peaceful world order. The disposition for genuine cooperation which 
motivates the great majority of the members of the United Nations 
has been vitiated because security and peaceful progress are incom- 
patible with the purposes of international communism. 

The statements that I have just made about the nature and 
objectives of the international communist movement are generaliza- 
tions. I believe they are accurate generalizations. But only a thor- 
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oughgoing understanding of the origins, thought processes, motivations 
and strategy of the communist movement will make it possible for 
the American people to understand the day-to-day developments in the 
present world picture and enable them to formulate meaningful views 
concerning the policies which this country should pursue. 


Let us take an example, the issues involved in the present air lift 
over Berlin. ‘The air lift, of course, was our answer to the blockade 
imposed by the Soviet Union upon road and rail transportation into 
Berlin. ‘The blockade, in turn, can be understood only in terms of 
the problem of a currency for the western zones of Germany and the 
western sectors of Berlin. But the currency problem has meaning 
only in the light of the discussions that took place at the London 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in November 1947. At 
that meeting the Soviet Union had three objectives. It wanted to 
fix a large reparations claim upon Germany; it wanted to establish a 
strong central German government; and it insisted upon postponing 
a decision on economic unity and rehabilitation until after the ques- 
tion of reparations and political unity had been decided. ‘The United 
States and Britain on the other hand felt that economic unification 
should take place first. "They took this position on the grounds that 
only when we knew the probable level of post-war economic activity 
in Germany could an intelligent decision be made with respect to the 
amount of reparations to be levied. Furthermore only after a sem- 
blance of normal economic life would the German people be capable 
of making decisions concerning their type of government free from 
the warping pressures of hunger and unemployment. 


‘ 


We have here an example of the “iceberg” that is so frequent 
these days in foreign policy. ‘The Soviet blockade and the air lift 
were the obvious part. But constituting the bulk of the problem was 
the fact that the Soviet Union wanted reparations as a club which it 
could hold over the German economy and give it a strangle hold both 
economically and politically; that it wanted a strong central govern- 
ment to come into existence immediately since that is the form of 
government which lends itself best to seizure by infiltration and coup; 
and that it wanted to postpone economic recovery since desperation 
and chaos are the conditions in which communism flourishes—when 
men and women are desperate they are more ready to yield to the 
arguments of those who say “give us absolute power and we will put 
things straight.” 


This basic conflict—economic recovery and the right of self- 
determination against prolonged and intensified chaos and want and 
the police state—underlies our most serious problems today. Closely 
allied to it is the question whether the cooperative machinery that 
has been set up to deal with the world’s problems shall be allowed to 
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function or shall be used only as a sounding board for propaganda 
and fury. 

It is in this context that the current “peace drive” emanating 
from Moscow must be evaluated. Has the Kremlin really aban- 
doned its thesis that conflict between the communist and non-commu- 
nist world is inevitable and must be fought to the finish? Or does it 
mean that Soviet aggression has temporarily ceased as a result of the 
measures taken by the western democracies through the Marshall 
Plan, aid to Greece and Turkey, and in other spheres, and that Soviet 
interests will be better served by a period of general relaxation while 
the Soviet Union prepares its next steps? Rather than maintaining 
pressure on two fronts, would communism prefer to neutralize oppo- 
sition in Europe for the time being while it concentrates elsewhere? 

In the light of a world situation of this nature, what policies 
should the free nations of the world pursue? It is clear that we 
should redouble our efforts to achieve the basic objectives of the 
United Nations. As the leader of the democratic forces of the world, 
the United States must work in collaboration with other nations in 
every way possible to create the kind of environment that is favorable 
to the development and effective operation of the United Nations. 
The United Nations, despite its handicaps and shortcomings, is the 
best form of international organization that all of the present govern- 
ments will now accept. If we did not have the United Nations we 
would have to start building something like it, and it is extremely 
improbable that in the present period of tension the various govern- 
ments could agree on any form of organization more competent or 
more powerful than the present structure. 

Moreover, when the Soviet rulers become convinced that the 
democratic societies of the world are not going to collapse, but that 
they are growing stronger and are demonstrating their advantages to 
the common people—when that time comes, the Soviet Government 
may join in working out an understanding that will permit competing 
systems to live together in peace. We shall then need a United 
Nations as a bridge between the western democracies and Soviet 
Russia and the satellites. "Tenuous though it seems at times, we must 
strengthen it for this role of world unification. 

Until that time comes, the United Nations has one of the most 
exacting tasks that ever befell any nation. We must maintain and 
increase our strength at home—not only materially but morally. We 
must use our strength and our power in various parts of the world 
astutely, courageously and effectively, always with due regard for 
the rights and interests and independence of those we aid. We must 
check and repulse aggressive communism, and at the same time give 
no grounds for belief that we wish to go beyond the role of champion 
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of independence, exemplar of democracy, and leader in world co- 
operation. 

Since communism thrives on want, despair and injustice, and 
since democracy works best under conditions of well-being and the 
opportunity for individual advancement, we must do all we can, 
without depleting our own strength, to bring about economic progress 
in other parts of the world. The most striking example of this policy 
has been, of course, the European Recovery Program. ‘The best 
gauge of the efficacy of that program is the revival of the spirit of 
democracy in Western Europe and the desperate efforts of inter- 
national communism to discredit the program, even at the risk of 
wrecking the welfare of the very people to whom the communists 
are appealing for support. 

Beyond the question of economic recovery from the devastation 
of war there is the problem of international cooperation to make sure 
that the economic tensions conducive to war do not arise again. 
Broadly the problem is one of preventing the evils of cartels, and 
the various restrictive barriers to world trade and making possible the 
correlation of national and regional economics. Before the period of 
economic warfare that preceded World War II, the United States 
exported to Europe more than it imported from Europe; Europe ex- 
ported more to South America and the Far East than it imported 
from them; and those areas in turn exported more to the United 
States than they imported from us. ‘This meant that each of these 
great economic centers of the earth were benefiting from the eco- 
nomic resources and facilities of each of the others. It would be 
difficult enough for the United States, with its vast and varied re- 
sources, to achieve any considerable measure of economic independ- 
ence. We could take some steps in that direction but it would be 
at the cost of a much greater degree of government control over 
business than we have ever envisaged. But the other countries of 
the world cannot even make a beginning at economic autarchy. They 
are dependent upon other countries and other regions for the raw 
materials that are necessary to feed and clothe and give employment 
to their people. And also dependent upon other areas for markets 
for the goods with which to pay for their imports. If the United 
States were not to take part in reestablishing on a sound basis this 
great pattern of world economic activity, it would require a radical 
reorientation of the world’s economy that would bring into the Soviet 
orbit vast economic resources that would, of course, be used to pro- 
mote Soviet objectives. 


Fifty-seven countries of the world have been at work on the 
problem of how to create the conditions for multilateral trade and 
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their efforts have resulted in the Charter for an International Trade 
Organization that is now before this country for action. 

It has become increasingly clear, however, that economic meas- 
ures alone are not enough. Since force is one of the instruments of 
communism, the democracies must be prepared to meet it, if the 
necessity should arise, with force. We must strive to strengthen 
those who wish to see maintained the right of peoples to the free 
choice of their own governments—a right of which many people have 
been deprived against their will.. 

But for the economic and military assistance this country has 
provided Greece for the last eighteen months, the constitutional gov- 
ernment of that country undoubtedly would have been overthrown 
by a minority supported and supplied by the communist regimes of 
neighboring countries. If Greece had fallen, communism would 
have entrenched itself on the Aegean, where it would have out-flanked 
Turkey and been in position to launch new aggressive moves to upset 
the precarious balance in the Near East. ‘The battle against com- 
munism is far from wen in Greece, but positive action there by the 
United States has checkmated communism at a vital point. 

Events in Greece undoubtedly had a beneficial influence on the 
outcome of the election in Italy last spring, which resulted in a sharp 
defeat for the largest communist party outside Russia and assured 
the Italians of a government pledged to work for economic rehabili- 
tation with the help of the Marshall Plan. Italy’s decision in turn 
had an appreciable effect on France which, though handicapped by 
the divisive influence of splinter parties, has fought off a succession 
of communist-inspired strikes intended to cripple the French economy. 

While the Europeans are hard at work to rebuild their factories 
and homes and lift their living standards, they do so under a black 
cloud of uncertainty and insecurity. Premier Spaak of Belgium dis- 
cussed Europe’s fears frankly, in his speech at the opening of the 
General Assembly session in Paris. "The fear that overshadows Eu- 
rope’s brave hopes, he said, was the fear of Soviet aggression. 

In response to that fear, Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg have joined in a fifty-year treaty of mutual 
defense and economic cooperation, the Brussels Pact. If one of these 
countries is attacked in Europe, all five will fight back. But even 
the combined strength of these five nations, depleted by war, might 
not be effective against a giant adversary. ‘Therefore, the United 
States and Canada are faced with the question of joining with them 
in an agreement for the mutual defense of the North Atlantic com- 
munity—Western Europe and North America. One of the major 
contributions of the United States to such a grouping—a regional 
arrangement under the terms of the United Nations Charter—would 
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be to furnish arms and equipment to the armies of the European 
members. 

The fact is, of course, that we are already defending Europe, 
in a dramatic and vital way. By means of the air lift, we are not 
only maintaining the most forward democratic outpost in Europe— 
we are dramatizing the real issues in the world-wide struggle of 
which Berlin is a symbol—a struggle not between great powers con- 
tending for supremacy, but between basic human rights and oppres- 





sion. 

We come back, then, to the question with which we started: 
Is present American foreign policy premised upon a show of force 
against further aggression or is it directed toward the building of a 
world at peace? As some put it, is it based on realism or idealism? 

Essentially, there is no conflict between the two. We cannot 
be idealists unless we are first realists. “The American people today 
are faced with the incomparable task of leadership in applying, against 
great obstacles, the ideals that the great majority of the world’s people 
have agreed upon. To people everywhere who dream of better things 
to come, America is the hope of the world. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY MorNING, NOVEMBER 27, 1948 


The Saturday morning session was called to order at 9:20 A.M. 
by Dr. Levering Tyson, the newly elected President of the Associa- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT Tyson: We have all been looking forward to this 
feature of the program, a panel discussion on ‘American Education 
and Foreign Policy.” Our time is limited, and without further ado 
I am going to turn the meeting over to the President of Haverford 
College, Dr. Gilbert F. White, who will introduce the panel, and 
lead the discussion. 


Dr. WHITE: All of us yesterday, in the afternoon and evening 
sessions, heard discussions of American foreign policy and education. 
We heard a series of propositions which were put forth by various 
speakers. Our attention was called to the fact that the United States 
now stands at the pinnacle of world power. ‘The proposition was 
offered that the world situation could be understood best in terms of 
a great conflict between American democracy and Marxist Russian 
government. We heard the proposition that people can be suited to 
contribute best to the solution of that world struggle by training them 
for world citizenship; the proposition that world citizenship training 
involves information, for example, as to the nature of the two social 
systems; the proposition that training for world citizenship involves 
training in certain of the intellectual disciplines of social science; the 
proposition that training for world citizenship involves certain ac- 
tivities which require participation in working with or attempting to 
understand other cultures or representatives of cultures. 

What we are going to do this morning is to expose some of those 
propositions to the viewpoint of individuals who do not come from 
the culture of the United States, but who are familiar with the educa- 
tional system of the United States. All of us who have had much 
to do with overseas service know that the possession of information 
about an overseas area by an American has no necessary correlation 
with the capacity of that individual to understand the foreign culture 
or to act sympathetically or intelligently with respect to it. Getting 
to know people, to know why people make decisions as they do, may 
be more important than knowing about them. 

We are going to reverse the tables, then, this morning and pre- 
sent a group of individuals from foreign countries who will discuss 
American education and American foreign policy from their cultural 
standpoint. The four members of the panel are Miss Suna Kili, a 
native of Turkey who is now a student at Bryn Mawr College; Mr. 
Max W. Wilson of Haiti, a student at the University of Pennsylva- 
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nia; Mr. Porvis Sorouri of Iran, a student at Temple University and 
Dr. B. R. Seshachar of India, who is studying at the University of 
Pennsylvania. ‘They will speak to you in that order. 

Miss Suna Kit: Does American education prepare the Ameri- 
can youth for a competent understanding of international affairs and 
does it enable them to become better world citizens? My major 
criticism of American education is its failure to emphasize courses in 
history and geography at the college level. Few if any American 
citizens know anything about my country, although the United States 
is actively aiding Turkey through the program of the Truman Doc- 
trine. American citizens do not know what kind of a country their 
money is going to, and this might lead to the adoption of a mistaken 
foreign policy based on ignorance of the history and geography of 
the world. Lack of knowledge of history and geography may lead 
to the assumption that some other country is not democratic, when 
the social, political, and cultural development of that country merely 
necessitate different applications of some of the principles of democ- 
racy. 

Another criticism of American education is that too many out- 
side activities hinder the student from digesting his work. Students 
think of their different courses as separate entities and do not have 
time to formulate for themselves an attitude toward life. 

American professors tend to assign books written by American, 
English, French and German writers with resulting ignorance about 
Eastern European, Near and Far Eastern history, culture and politi- 
cal developments. American students believe that ‘““West and East, 
never the twain shall meet” and that their ideologies conflict rather 
than co-exist. Such wrong judgments are a danger to potential world 
peace. Such statements as Arnold Toynbee’s that the West fears 
Islamic civilization as an alternative to its own, are taken seriously 
by American students who do not question whether the Islam want 
their civilization to be an alternative one. 

Modern Turkey was created by the shattering of religious 
boundaries and through a synthesis of Eastern and Western culture. 
The social revolution which achieved this end may be considered one 
of the greatest of all time. Islam does not want to be an alternative 
civilization but a synthesis of East and West. The American stu- 
dent is likely to learn about the East through reading the observations 
of a Westerner rather than books written by Easterners themselves. 
I would strongly recommend an increase in the exchange of professors 
and students between the United States and almost all of the other 
countries of the world. 


American education is to be praised in that students are encour- 
aged to be original in their ideas. Unlike the totalitarian system, 
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American education has no dogmatic principles which every student 
must adhere to. The system of education in this country should be 
more universal in order to cope with the increased complexity of the 
world situation. 

Max WILLIAM Witson (Haiti): Does the American educa- 
tional system orient students toward an international consciousness 
so as to influence the foreign policy of the United States? ‘The ap- 
proach of American educators to this problem is inadequate because 
they always look at foreign countries as Americans. The philosophy 
of American education is grounded on a narrow empiricism. Edu- 
cators must go beyond a conception of knowledge as power and allow 
themselves to be influenced by the ideas and culture of smaller and 
weaker nations. Specialization and technology have been empha- 
sized in this country at the expense of humanistic studies. 

The lack of unity which exists between the different depart- 
ments of an American university has been responsible for the failure 
to see world problems as a whole. The knowledge of other nations 
has become the privilege of specialists. Empiricism and over-speciali- 
zation have led to intellectual atomism. Sociological and anthro- 
pological studies have tended to emphasize the differences rather than 
the similarities between the other cultures and that of this country. 
This has led to cultural atomism instead of one world culture. The 
human side of cultures should be more emphasized than the mere 
outward aspects of the culture to which an individual happens to 
belong. 

American education has failed to develop the ability for objective 
rather than emotional judgments, made from the point of view of an 
individual, a community, or a culture. Judgments are too value- 
charged to lead to objective appraisal. Students should be trained 
to think objectively rather than “culturally”, “westernly”, or ‘‘anthro- 
pologically”. American educators should go beyond their own 
spiritual boundaries and see the human side of world problems. 

Porvis Sorourrt (Iran): During the past war my country 
served as a line of communication between the western allies and 
Soviet Russia. Ammunition, food, and medical supplies were trans- 
ported by the American army to a city north of Teheran where 
they were taken over by the Russians. ‘The American soldiers in 
the southern parts of Persia and the Russians in the north behaved 
quite differently. The Russians did not mix with the people at all. 
The Americans learned about us and we learned about them. In 
some camps they set up schools and taught the English language. 
They were invited to our homes and were interested in our customs. 
Unlike the Russians, the Americans displayed a sense of international 
understanding and a desire for cooperation. 
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Naturally, Iranians were impressed by the democratic behavior 
of the Americans. Before the war, our students who wanted to 
study abroad usually went to European countries. Now almost 
ninety percent of the Iranian students studying abroad are in the 
United States. Before I came to America, I belonged to an Iran- 
American cultural club in Teheran. We had movies and also an 
American speaker every week. We published a monthly magazine 
in English, classes were held in English, and American sports were 
practiced. By now the institution has grown and branches have 
been established in other parts of the country. If there were organi- 
zations like this all over the world, America would be closer to 
the achievement of its sacred goal. 

Unfortunately, a contrasting situation seems to exist in Korea 
where the military government is not providing education for the 
people and many are going to northern Korea so as to attend schools 
conducted by the Russians. I think definitely that this country 
should establish inter-cultural organizations all over the world. 
More and more foreign students must be brought here and student 
exchange must be increased. In this way people will have a better 
understanding of each other and that is the only way to achieve 
world peace. 

Dr. R. B. SESHACHAR (India): I have been here for only a 
few weeks and cannot speak with any great authority, although I 
know your geography, your culture, your language and your people 
better than you know mine. As a young research student in biology 
I was fascinated by the great advances your country has made in 
the past fifty years. 

In my country educational institutions have existed from the 
time that man’s intelligence was born. ‘Those ancient universities 
imparted an education that we in this modern age strive to achieve. 
There was a relationship between students and teachers which can 
only produce the right type of result. ‘The pupil in ancient India 
went into the house of the master, stayed with him, did all his 
biddings, and gained not only proficiency in arts and letters but 
imbibed the very soul, the meaning of the master’s existence. 


The aspect of education which leads to an understanding of 
the real meaning of life, to my mind, is sadly lacking in this country. 
In my country religion and education are indissolubly united into 
one complete whole. They must go together. ‘There is nothing 
we can do in my country without understanding the deep spiritual 
significance of every teaching. ‘There are some who think that 
religion has been the curse of my country, but little do they realize 
that religion has given India a soul. If today she has tradition and 
culture, it has been entirely due to this religious spirit. 
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As one speeds along in your fast trains, one sees factories, 
smoking funnels, advertisements of the creations of man. One looks 
for the tall spire of a church in vain. I feel that this country, 
great in her men and materials, is fast losing the grip on the real 
values of life. In her hurry and haste, she is leaving behind the 
solid and essential facts that govern man’s making. ‘That is where 
the East can offer you something; that is where India can teach a 
lesson. ‘The first teacher of the brotherhood of man was born there— 
the Buddha. So was the last incarnation of peace and goodwill 
and charity among men, Mahatma Ghandi. This spiritual greatness 
of India is permanent, indestructible, everlasting. 

What of your foreign policy? I lay no claims as a statesman 
or politician, but it seems to me that you in America may have to 
make a decision soon. You have allowed things to drift too long; 
the initiative is fast passing into other hands. Indications are clear 
for those who can see them. America must have no truck with 
governments run by Godless men! 

PRESIDENT WHITE: We must now bring this meeting to a 
close. Our visitors have presented a number of questions and chal- 
lenges about our own educational system and about its influence in 
the world as a whole. I am sure I have the accord of all in ex- 
pressing our appreciation to them for coming today and speaking 
as frankly as they have. I would like to suggest that all of us 
might be doing something like this quite informally in our own 
communities. In addition to teaching foreign students, as we have 
seen this morning we have a great deal to learn from foreign students. 
I now conclude this discussion and return the chair to our President, 
Levering Tyson. 

PRESIDENT Tyson: Again thanking those who participated in 
the panel this morning, I now declare this 62nd Annual Convention 
of the Middle States Association formally adjourned. (Whereupon 
the Convention adjourned at 10:15 o’clock A.M. sine die.) 
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ick § Hofstra College ......... (1940) | Hempstead, L. I. .......00: John Crawford Adams 
Houghton College ....... EDS) | Ea RG ies siiessce wisn vies ore Stephen W. Paine 
RC COM OIG 55:5) «oie:sieiersrers\everoie New York City 20 ccc. George N. Shuster 
Meaks COUCPE as. cisisineree C2927) etka: Peek ccc ciccciewcen Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Manhattan College ..........e. |New York oo ge Brother Bonaventure Thomas, 
Manhattanville College of the F.S.C. 
sacred TLC@TE. 06:0. 0:50 (1926) | New York City 27 ........ Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
Marymount College ...... (1927) | TAtrgeewe: «<< oisiscecsiecess Mother M. Theresa Dalton 
Nazareth College ........ CEISO) VRGCHEMEE 50.65 stsie a dsiscsigiere Rev. Mother Rose Miriam Smyth 
New York University .......... New York City 3. oc cccsscsieis Harry Woodburn Chase 
Niagara University ...... (1922) | Niagara Falls ............. V. Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M. 
Notre Dame College of Staten 
ens (1908) | Geaten Telemed qn. nec cccenes Mother St. Catherine 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn} Brooklyn 2 ................ Harry S. Rogers 
1927) 
Queens College .......... bowel. RENE stosco-vcimnraaieiorersniaig Margaret Kiely, Act. Pres. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute..|Troy ...........2eeeeeeeee Livingston W. Houston 
M. (1927) 
way, Russell Sage College ..... re Lewis A. Froman 
‘. Bonaventure’s College. (1924) | St. Bonaventure ........... Rey. Thomas Piassmann, O.F.M. 
‘. John’s University .......... TOGA G o.0. <5 5 siniweicivisrnnins V. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 
\. Joseph’s College for Women..| Brooklyn 6 ............++-- V. Rev. William T. Dillon, C.M. 
1928) 
. \. Lawrence University . ’ oere NID 5 oicinvo wo she's oicieereiomsv are Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
‘rh Lawrence College. . (1937) | Bronxville ................ Harold Taylor 
wena College ........... (1983) | LOQGOBVINE: 6.0.66 :s:s10c00c00% Rev. Mark Kennedy, O.F.M. 
tidmore College ........ (1925) | Saratoga Springs .......... Henry T. Moore 
yracuse University ............ BURARUNO o5.5icise caw siciinsiowis William Pearson Tolley 
Union College ...........eeeees Schemectady .....cc000c00% Carter Davidson 
lhiversity of Buffalo .......... DEE Sinai neving medal Samuel P. Capen 
ng \niversity of Rochester ........ ee Alan C. Valentine 
Vassar EE ahs bie wraancidraaanis POUGHKEEPSIE asics aiesisies sine Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Vagner College ......... (1936) | Staten Island: ....iecsecissces Walter Consuelo Langsam 
Vells RS RE cccinnickicereenees Richard Leighton Greene 
Wiliam Smith College ......... CT Ee Alan Willard Brown 
ley ‘tshiva COMERS: oscccccccous (1948) | New York City 33 ......... Samuel Belkin 
) 
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Middle States Association of 











— 
COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College ........ (9926) | OMIA os cacvccacacioncecet Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College ............. IUROREEUNENS ciecsiiroareieieacaaresis Louis Tomlinson Benezet 
Beaver College .......... (1946) | Jenkintown ..........e000- Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
Bryn Mawr College ........... IGE RAMEE accisiciesernaine sees Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University ............ are Herbert Lincoln Spencer 
Carnegie Institute of Technology| Pittsburgh ................ Robert E. Doherty 
Cedar Crest College ..... (1944) | AMENOWH .0000cccscecdes Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College ....(1930) | Philadelphia 18 ........... Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia ..... rrr Sister Mary Gonzaga 
Diekinson Collegwe ....0.....cecees MNO erase cso aicioscroreconti tone William Wilcox Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology ..| Philadelphia 4 ............ James Creese 
(1927) 
Duquesne University ....(1925)| Pittsburgh ................ V. Rev. Francis P. Smith 
Elizabethtown College .... (1948) | Elizabethtown ............. A. C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College ..| Lancaster ..............2-- Theodore August Distler 
Geneva College ......... (1922) | Beaver Falls .............. McLoed M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College ............. Os Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College ...... (8922) i Grove Clty .......cccccecs Wier C. Ketler 
Hiaverford College .......0sc0080% pl re Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College ..... (1928) | Immaculata ............... Rt. Rev. Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College ......... (1922) | Huntingdon ............... Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College .............. BT RNOY 2a asa vg: 61 ciavss5i sis oi stete ores Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
LaSalle College ......... (1930) | Philadelphia 41 ........... Brother G. Paul 
Lebanon Valley College ..(1922)! Annville ................-5 Clyde Alvin Lynch 
Behigh UNiversity «.< .<sc.scciewere CCNBHOME ies. oie sisjgieeeiws cies Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University ....... (1922) | Lincoln University P. O. .... | Horace Mann Bond 
Marywood College ............. DE. Narcuanacecesceomia Sister M. Sylvia 
Mercyhurst College ...... eee Sister Agnes Marie Sweeney 
Moravian College (Men) (1922)| Bethlehem ................ Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 
Mount Mercy College ....(1935)| Pittsburgh 13 ............. Sister M. Francella McConnell 
Muhlenberg College ........... PE NMOMINONNIR,  ovsi0 ies siaiwersvotabierecets Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for "oeo EINE, .seisccannuseiecaes Pau! R. Anderson 
1924 

Pennsylvania State College ..... ee James Milholland, Act. Pres. 
Rosemont College ........ Esco 2 a i Mother Mary Boniface 
St. Francis College ...... a | ee ern Rev. Adrian J. M. Veigle 
St. Joseph’s College ..... (1922) | Philadelphia 31 ........... V. Rev. John J. Long 
St. Vincent College ............. OS a R. Rev. Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College ............. GLEENGDETS .o6 cs cveveves Rev. William Granger Ryan 
Susquehanna University ..(1930)| Selinsgrove ....:.......+-- G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ........... SWAVENMIOEE 6.65..6:0 cc oewers John W. Nason 
Temple University ......-..+...- Philadelphia 19 ......000s0 Robert L. Johnson 
Thiel College ........... (1922) | Greenville ................ William F. Zimmerman 
University of Pennsylvania ..... Philadelphia 4 ............ Harold E. Stassen 
University of Pittsburgh ....... PHOSITA sisi sbisis:e.cis sie aioiaies R. H. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton ...(1927)| Scranton ...............00% Rev. J. Eugene Gallery, SJ. 
Ursinus College .......-+.+-++s CONGREVE ociccccicsnease Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College ..... oo) eee ere Mother Aurelia . 
Villanova College ....-.++.++++- ee ere Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire 
Washington & Jefferson College..| Washington ............... James Herbert Case, Jr. 
Westminster College .........-- New Wilmington .......... John Orr, Act. Pres. 
Wilson College ........-- (1922)| Chambersburg ............ Paul Swain Havens 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
RIC icra ciacraisieressicres (1944) 
Univ. of Puerto Rico .... (1946) 





PUERTO RICO 


san German, P..R. .....2:00% 
Rro Prearas, B. Ren ccccscs 





Edward G. Seel 
Jaime Benitez 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 














COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Alliance College (formerly 
Alliance Jr. College) . (1938) | Cambridge Sps., Pa. ....... John A. Jadus, Act. Pres. 
Bennett Junior College ...(1938) | Millbrook, N. Y. .......... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Briarcliff Junior College .. (1944) | Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. ....| Mrs. Ordway Tead 
Canal Zone Junior College ..... BMUeas C.D. cciewiccciesicies Roger C. Hackett 
(1941) 
Centenary Junior College. . (1932) | Hackettstown, N. J. ....... Edward W. Seay 
Concordia Collegiate Institute ...| Bronxville, N. Y. .......... Rev. Artur J. Doege 
(1941) 
Fairleigh Dickinson College . Rutherford, Ni. Ji. 6o-cc0cie Peter Sammartino 
(1948) 
Finch Junior College ..... (1940) | New York City 28) o0c:0:00:0% Mrs, Jessica G. Cosgrave 
Georgetown Visitation Junior 
NGI: -svacoscia)sterolereuaiare (1933) | Washington 7, D.C. .....:00:00 Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
Hershey Junior College .. (1943) | Hershey, Pa. ........-ceeee V. H. Fenstermacher 
Immaculata Junior College ..... Washineton, D.C. 262220 Sister St. Philomene 
(1937) 
Keystone Junior College .. (1936) | La PRO Os. (s.cisie-cinrveieien Blake Tewksbury 


Lycoming College (formerly 
' Williamsport-Dickinson 
Hi COMCREY: ..cia:e-n0rsiers (1934 
Mount Aloysius Junior College .. 
(1943) 


~~ 


Mount St. Agnes College 
(formerly Mt. St. Agnes 


Te Colege)) osicesieie (1937) 
Packer Collegiate Institute ..... 
1932 

§. Charles College ...... (1939) 


Wilkes College (formerly 
Bucknell University Junior 
WOHEGE)) ascissiecesarcueres (1937) 





— 


Williamsport, Pa. .......... 


WECNROR EAS scigasiekiseeawws 


Mount Washington, 
Baltimore, Mid., <<. s.c00:0 


Brooklyn: 2, Ne 4. osccicsace 
Cantonsville, Mids. ..s<0ss0% 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... 





Rev. John W. Long 
Sister Mary Magdalene O’Reilly 


Sister M. Placid Thomas 
Paul David Shafer 


Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S. 


Eugene S. Farley 


LIST OF ACCREDITED TEACHERS COLLEGES 








COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Miner Teachers College .. (1944) 
Wilson Teachers College . (1943) 
New Jersey State Teachers 
> pence (1937) 
New Jersey State Teachers 
[,  —ertepennnny (1938) 
New York State College for 
ae (1938) 
State Teachers College ... (1948) 
‘ate Teachers College ... (1948) 
State Teachers College ... (1948) 
State Teachers College ... (1941) 
Sate Teachers College ... (1944) 
sate Teachers College ... (1942) 
sate Teachers College ... (1939) 
‘tate Teachers College ... (1943) 
State Teachers College ... (1946) 





Washington 1, D..C.. ......: 
Washington 9, D. C. ...... 


a ae e 
ventas INT. ks:sawissiccous 


POURS Ts, Sig es svaiaca msciatvieiwane 
PO, DS egn sceiewieidaysseteiare 
STASI OE Be: acaceccsveiscscsversierciore 
Cortiand. We Me. soncicvwceews 
ME EBG E We aces cicteveiereracverereis 
UIZtOWR, PAs oisiescicie siesta 
ee) er 
Shippensburg, Pa. ......... 
Siippery Rock, Pa. ......... 
Went Chester: Pay c..o:6<:6.0:0% 





Eugene A. Clark 
Walter E. Hager 


Harry A. Sprague 
Roscoe L. West 


John M. Sayles, Acting President 
Harry W. Rockwell 

Paul G. Chandler 

Donnal V. Smith 

Willis E. Pratt 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach 

James G. Morgan 

Levi F. Gilbert 

Dale W. Houk 

Charles S. Swope 
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Delaware 





LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. 


January 1, 1949 


the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 
Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standard 
Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. or The Commission on Secondary Schools, 3622 Locust Street 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


The city following the name of the school js 














SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Archmere Academy (Boys) ..... SE: sndccnosnnecswnss Rev. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem, 
(1941) 
Caesar Rodney Junior-Senior MAIMUER. p55 oesce neresinorosies William B. Simpson 
Hieh School <<... (1934) 
Claymont Junior-Senior High RPEAGRE: .oecresersciraciarciare ae H. E. Stahl 
MOHOOL ic sce.cusicnec tose (1930) 
Delaware State College DEE -cunenaawuuoeeecnnie William N. Smith 
Laboratory Senior High 
SONGS Se tncdtadelaws (1931) 
Dover Junior-Senior High BD nccecisceriensndancus Byron W. Hartley 
SCHOOL. .cciasincisiccescaeis.< (1930) , 
Georgetown Junior-Senior ee re Joseph D. Thomas 
High Sehool ......<. (1934) 
Harrington Junior-Senior ee Jacob C. Messner 
High Sehool . «<0... (1932) 
Laurel Junior-Senior High MUL GN -(oxe1 eva 5'e)0,eieccsieiaveiecelereiots H. Geiger Omwake 
 gcleaae beset (1936) 
Lewes Junior-Senior High DE couxswssusendceensad Richard A. Shields 
DEE stccererensnes (1932) 
Middletown Junior-Senior Middletown ...........00- Ellis K. Lecrone 
Hieh School ........0s0 (1937) 
Milford Junior-Senior High BE natsisikuisaonmaads Harold A. Shaterian 
BERD cS ieicicsa a cccnais (1936) 
New Castle—William Penn INGW Castle: oc ssiecsiivecsces Charles E. Smith 
Pick School «....<6:..0. (1934) 
Newark Junior-Senior High NE haccteecienieceees Frederick B. Kutz 
SONMGOE oscccececs ova (1928) 
Saint Andrew’s School Middletowe § ....00..00c00- Rev. Walden Pell, 2d 
CEG) sc vcscvcweenes (1936) 
Salesianum School for Boys ..... Wilmington 43 .........00+. Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.5.F. 
(1944) | (801 West St.) 
Sanford Preparatory School of | Hockessin ............+... Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 
the Sunny Hills Schools .... 
(1938) 
Seaford High School ..... oo PL Peerrerr errr Torr Milman E. Prettyman 
Smyrna—John Bassett Moore MREPDUIRED - iia, vol excuer eter aiievatsiexoiens George W. Wright 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Tower Hill School ...... (1928) | Wilmington 73 ............ James S. Guernsey 
(2813 W. 17th St., at Tower 
Rd.) , 
Ursuline Academy (Girls) ..... Wilmington 19 .........00. Mother Mary Immaculata, 0.80. 
(1928) | (1106 Pennsylvania Ave. at 


Wilmington—Alexis I. duPont 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1939) 
Wilmington—Friends School .... 
(1928) 





Franklin St.) 
Wilmington 67 
(Kennett Pike) 


Wilmington 284 
(Alapocas Drive) 


eeeeerereee 





Thomas W. Howie, Ed.D. 


Wilmot R. Jones 





Wilmi 
Hi 


Wilmi 
How 
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Wilt 


(G 
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FS. 





Delaware—District of Columbia 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Wilmington—Henry C. Conrad Wilmington 177 .0:<.00:0c0008 C. W. Cummings 
High School ........ (1947) | (Woodcrest) 
Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard Junior-Senior High Wiimingten: 48) 0.500000. George A. Johnson 
MOND cass saoicscaiener arailone (1930) | (13th & Poplar Sts.) 
Pierre S. duPont Junior-Senior | Wilmington 276 ........... Samuel P. Maroney 
High School ....... (1936) | (34th & Van Buren Sts.) 
Wilmington High School ..... Wilmington 16. o.0:.0i:cie000 Clarence A. Fulmer 
(1928) | (Delaware Ave. & Monroe 


Academy of the Holy Cross 


errr (1930) 
Academy of Notre Dame 
MG ErIG). oxo :arisseresoreye Cais (1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart 
NGS) crassiciestonsisere (1932) 
Devitt School (Boys) 20.0: 
(1928-43; 1946) 
Georgetown Visitation Convent 


Schools (Girls) ..... (1930) 
Gonzaga High School 

RRO, <ilcvecp stars aoa scares (1933) 
Holton-Arms School 

NRREBID)) cicicconsieierepeerolace (1928) 
Holy Trinity High School 

NGI aiciece ncewseorvoes (1933) 
Immaculata Seminary 

NGIEI)) -accisrmvorere oo orere (1928) 
Maret School (Girls) .......... 


(1930-33; 1942) 

Mount Vernon Seminary 
(Girls) 
National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys .. 


(1928) 
Saint Anthony High School ..... 
(1938) 

Saint Cecilia’s Academy 
Rees ee (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School (Boys) ...... (1929) 
Saint Paul’s Academy .... (1934) 


Sidwell Friends School, The .... 
(1928) 





St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington S) 6ccc< csssaves 
(2935 Upton St., N. W., 

Dunbarton Heights) 
WeaSRINQtOl) 2. ois.6,<.6:0.0:6:0:s10:0:6 
(N. Capitol & K Sts., N. E.) 
Washiigten 10) oo s.<::c.0:00000 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington & ooo: 0:5 c.s:018i0'5i 
(2955 Upton St., N. W.) 
WAS RtON 7 o.o:0:sciesces've 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 

Georgetown Heights) 
Washinton 8 oicc.csisseaesions 
(27 Eye St., N. 
Washington 8 
(2125 S St., N. 
WASINEOR F o5.005 00050000 
(36th & O Sts., N. W., 

Georgetown) 

Washington 16 ...646600600% 
(4344 Wisconsin Ave., 

N. W.) 
Washington 8 
(2118 Kalorama Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 7 
(2100 Foxhall Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 
(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 

Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 

Alban) 

Washinaton 16. .....20600- 
(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 

Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 

Alban) 
Washington 17 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. E., 

Brookland) 

We aeRO Fo. sis sis cis ccs 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 

Wy aGhtitOn 5 .0c-cs:ecieieeers 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 9 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ..0..cc0000 
(3901 Wisconsin Ave., 

N. W.) 


eee ee reese eees 


cee eee ee eeees 


eer ereeeeeos 


eee e ewer eees 


ee) 





Sister M. Fernando, C.S.C. 


Sister Gertrude Saint Edward, 
S.N.D. deN. 

Sister Marian, O.P. 

Dwight C. Bracken 


Sister Mary Leonard Whipple, 
Vis. B.V.M. 


Rev. William F. Graham, S.J. 
Miss Sallie E. Lurton 
Sister Mary Roberta, R.S.M. 


Sister Mary Loretta, S.D.P. 


Mrs. Alice Parker Carson 
Mrs. Olwen Lloyd 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister Marie Celeste, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Anne Francis, C.S.C. 
Brother F. Thomas, F.S.C. 
Sister Mary Clotile, C.S.C. 
Edwin C. Zavitz 
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District of Columbia—Maryland 











a 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
ia 
Washington Public High Schools: 
Anacostia Senior High Washinaton 20 icc ccsecess Mrs. Opal H. Corkery 
| re (1939) | (16th & R Sts., S. E., 
Anacostia) 
Armstrong Technical High Washington Fo vicccisissieas Francis A. Gregory 
SOHO! os sic csrecsees (1929) | (O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, N. W.) 
Calvin Coolidge Senior High | Washington 11 ............ John F. Brougher 
MOHOOR csc cies evan (1943) (5th & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 
Francis L. Cardozo High Wawkingtes 2 oo. ccscsccss. Robert N. Mattingly 


SQMOGY ides inareens (1932) 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar Senior 
Fligh School ......... (1929) 

Theodore Roosevelt Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 


Washington Central High 
BCHGE! -Susicnecvemes (1929) 


Washington Eastern Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 
Washington Western Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 
William McKinley Senior 
High School (1929) 
Woodrow Wilson Senior 
High School 


Woodward School for Boys .... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Holy Names 
nS (1943) 
Annapolis High School... (1940) 


Baltimore Friends School. . (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College 
(Boys) ... (1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Eastern Senior High 
School (Girls) .... (1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
CL) eer (1928) 
Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School. (1925) 


Baltimore Western Senior High 
School (Girls) 
(1928-33; 1935) 

Forest Park Senior High School 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass High 
BONGO! eescccwe secs. (1928) 





(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 1 
(1st & N Sts., N. 
Washington 11 
(4301 13th at Upshur St., 
N. W.) 
Washington 9 
(13th St. at Clifton St., 
N. W.) 
Washington 3 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 
Washington 7 ...0.0cs000% 
(35th & R Sts., N. 
Washington 2 
(2d & T Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 16 
(Nebraska Ave. & 
peake St., N. W.) 


ee 


eee e eer eeeee 


| 


Chesa- 


Washington 6. ....60008. 
(1736 G St. N. W.) 
MARYLAND 

Sitver SOPNR scseicccnccncx 

(711 Pershing Drive) 

PUWBOBONES: 65.0600 01010 ceimsieisce 

(Chase Ave. at Constitution 
Ave.) 

Balteuner€ 10 cncccescccsens 

(5114 N. Charles St., 
Homeland) 

aeer® 996 si.ceerseseecsicic:s 


(33rd St. & the Alameda) 
Baltimore 18 
(33rd St. & Lock Raven Rd.) 
BANUMOTE 90 civicccvesesiceee 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 
Baltimore 30 
(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 
Baltimore 17 
(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 
Baltimore 7 
(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 
Baltimore 17 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


ey 


ee 





Harold A. Haynes, Ed.D, 
Miss May P. Bradshaw 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


John Paul Collins 
Nathaniel A. Danowsky 
Charles E. Rish 
Thomas J. Holmes 


Joseph S. Rook 


Sister M. Elizabeth Agnes, $\ 
Howard A. Kinhart, EdD. 


Bliss Forbush 


Chester H. Katenkamp, EdD. 
Miss Laura J. Cairnes 
Wilmer A. Dehuff 

John H. Schwatka 


Miss Mildred M. Coughlia 
Wendell E. Dunn 


Ralph W. Reckling 





Pat 
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es, $1) 


1D. 


Ed. 


hii 





Maryland 








SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





— 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior 
High School . nn 
Bel Air Junior-Senior Hig 
ROHOOL, <.s:001s.si0:8e ees. ( 1938) 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School ........ (1931) 
Brunswick Junior-Senior High 


OS erence (1928) 
Calvert Hall High School (Boys) 
(1928) 


Catonsville High School. . (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 


Allegany Junior-Senior High 
BMD Sielacoleteroneees (1928) 


Fort Hill Junior-Senior High 
BenGGD, uccorsrchomresroreters (1931) 
Frederick High School ... (1928) 


Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 
SAINIE | cisueiareseisudiereversie (1932) 
Georgetown Preparatory School 
a eer. (1928) 
Gilman Country School for Boys 
(1936) 

Glen Burnie High School. . (1936) 
Greenwood School (Girls)..... 
(1937) 

Hagerstown Senior High School 
(1928) 

Hannah More Academy (Girls) 
(1931) 


Landon School for Boys. . (1936) 


loyola High School of Baltimore 
DEE wertonnadedct (1933) 


McDonogh School (Boys) . (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
_ . ene (1932) 
Mount Saint Agnes School 
.. yee (1928) 
Mount Saint Joseph College High 
School (Boys) ...... (1933) 


Notre Dame of Maryland 
Preparatory School (Girls) . 
(1928) 


Oldfields School (Girls) .. (1942) 
Park School of Baltimore, The .. 
| (1928) 
Richard Montgomery Junior- 

Senior High School .. (1932) 





Baltimore 24 
(Ellwood Ave. & Pratt St.) 
PUPAE sreieic nrectonslenicasiners 
(E. Gordon & Franklin Sts.) 
Bethesda 14 


IUEUNOWICLS, <c6.5.0%5.escirersrepieiersts 

Baltimore 1 

(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 

JS ee’ 

(100 Block Bloomsbury 
Ave., Catonsville) 


ee ey 


CUPABEPIARE acc.c.oisiccsceisiscos 

(616 Sedgwick St. at 
Tilghman St.) 

Cumberland 


Ce ee | 


ey 


GATTO PAGE. bccsceccccewes 
(Rockville Pike) 

Balermore 10) 5 occcsisesiease 
(5407 Roland Ave., Roland 

Park) 

Glen Burnie 
De 0) a i re 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown 


ee ry 


Ce 


IRCISOTNOWA: boo siecicicwc csi 
Washington: 14 20.06.0600 
Bethesda P. O., Md. 
(Wilson Lane, Edgemoor, 
Md.) 
MGttIMOte 4s kcccwasnicssews 
(Boyce Ave. & Chestnut Rd., 
Towson) 
he 
Silver Spring, Box 430.... 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale Drive) 
oe ae 
(Mount Washington) 
ge 
(4403 Frederick Ave. at 
Yale Ave.) 
re 
(4701 N. Charles St., Roland 
Park) 


MIEN 3 Oc 75 rocsaveriaaoeiciee 
at 2 er 
(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 
Rockville 


ee 


G. Gordon Woelper 
Charles E. Harkins 
Thomas W. Pyle 
Herman Hauver 


Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C. 


Taylor F. Johnston 


Ralph R. Webster 


Victor D. Heisey 


Harry O. Smith 
George L. Osterwise, Ed.D. 


Rev. William F. Maloney, S.J. 
Henry H. Callard 

Charles W. Whayland — 

Miss Mary A. Elcock 

James W. Mileham, Ed.D. 
Miss Elizabeth Norris Harvey 


Paul L. Banfield 


Rey. John M. Comey, S.J. 
Louis E. Lamborn 

Daryl W. Shaw 

Sister Mary Josepha Higgins, 


R.S.M. 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X. 


Sister Mary Virginia Connolly, 
S.S.N.D. 


Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


Joseph J. Tarallo 











Maryland—New Jersey 











SCHOOL 





Roland Park Country School for 


APOE asscce-ccosriececavere nice (1928) 
Saint James School for Boys .... 
(1930) 

Saint Joseph’s High School ..... 
(1930) 


Saint Mary’s Female Seminary .. 
(High School Dept.) (1931) 
Saint Paul’s School for Boys .... 
(1947) 
Seton High School for Girls .... 
(1931) 
Sherwood Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
Takoma Academy (1935) 
Towson Junior-Senior High 
School (1942) 
Trinity Preparatory School, 
Maryvale (Girls) ... (1949) 
Trinity Preparatory School 
(Girls) (1941) 
West Nottingham Academy for 
Boys (1932) 
Wicomico High School ... (1932) 


eee ere eres eee 


eee eeee 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eens 


Academy of the Holy Angels 
(Girls) (1933) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth 
(Girls) ....(1928-44; 1946) 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
(Boys) (1937) 
Asbury Park High School. (1928) 


eee eee rere eee 


eee ew eee eeeee 


Atlantic City Friends School .... 
(1948) 


Atlantic City High School. (1939) 
Atlantic Highlands High School. . 
(1928) 

Audubon Junior-Senior High 
NIG, sis ciorev craccerve (1931) 
Bayonne High School .... (1928) 


Beard School for Girls, The 
(formerly Miss Beard’s 
School for Girls) .... (1928) 

Belleville High School ... (1934) 

Belvidere High School ... (1948) 

Bergenfield Junior-Senior High 
OOO, Sictasrae naira cuens (1945) 

Bernards High School ... (1928) 

Blair Academy for Boys.. (1928) 

Bloomfield Senior High School .. 


(1928) 
Bogota High School ...... (1928) 
Boonton High School .... (1928) 


Bordentown—William McFarland 
Senior High School 
(1929-33; 1935) 





LOCATION 





Baltimore 10 

(817 W. University Park- 
way, Roland Park) 

St. James 


ee ee 


ee 


Emmitsburg 
(50 DePaul St.) 
Saint Mary’s City 


Baltimore 9 
(2101 W. Rogers Ave.) 
Baltimore 18 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 
Sandy Spring 


ee 
er 


Takoma Park 12, Md. 
Baltimore 4 
(Towson) 

Brooklandville 


IIchester 


Ra he ecrios ate retin erases 


Salisbury 


NEW JERSEY 
Fort Lee 


er ee ee 


Convent Station 


er 


Pine Tego ccccscccssicuscs 
Asbury Park 
(Sunset Ave.) 
Atlantic City 
(1216 Pacific Ave.) 
Atlantic City 
(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 
Atlantic Highlands 


CRC eT 
eee ewe eee eens 
Ce 
eee er eee 


Audubon 


Bayonne 
Orange 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 


ee ee 


Belleville 9 
Belvidere 
Bergenfield 


eee e ere eee eeeee 
ee 


Bernardsville 
Blairstown 
Bloomfield 


er 


Bogota 
Boonton 
Bordentown 


Ce 








Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Vernon Brown Kellett, PhD, 
Sister Mary Catherine, D.¢, 
Miss May Russell 

S. Atherton Middleton 
Sister Adele, S.C. 
Charles B. Remoley 


John P. Lawrence 
W. Horace Wheeler 


Sister Rosalia, S.N.D. deN. 

Sister Elizabeth Carmelita, S.ND. 
deN. 

J. Paul Slaybough 


Clarence H. Cordrey 


Sister M. Frances Therese, PhD, 
S.S.N.D. 

Sister Helen Cecilia, S.C. 

Haven O. Dodge 

Charles S. Huff 

Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 

Charles R. Hollenbach 

3radley A. VanBrunt 

Miss Grace N. Kramer 


John J. Mullen 
Miss Edith M. Sutherland 


Hugh D. Kittle 
William S. Sterner 
Paul L. Hoffmeister 


W. Ross Andre 
Benjamin D. Roman 
Harry M. Rice, Pd.D. 


Robert Pollison 
Leslie A. E. Booth 
George M. Dare 
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New Jersey 
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SCHOOL 


———— 


Bordentown Military Institute 
(Boys) --++seeereeee (1928) 
Bound Brook High School. (1928) 


Bridgeton High School ... (1931) 
Burlington High School ........ 
(1928-44; 1948) 
Butler High School ...... (1945) 
Caldwell—Grover Cleveland 
High School ........ (1928) 
Camden Catholic High School .. 
(1934) 


Camden Public High Schools: 


Camden Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
why coe ee eee rene (1947) 

Cape May High School 
(1928-32; 1938) 

Carteret High School .... (1929) 
Carteret School for Boys .. (1928) 


eT 


Chatham High School .... (1939) 
Clifside Park Senior High 

School 
Clifton High School 
Closter Junior-Senior High 

SE ccc exsimorgeed (1932) 
Collingswood Senior High 

SMM, (icc, scala vbielguovaiateis (1928) 
Columbia Senior High School 

of South Orange and 


Maplewood ......... (1928) 
Cranford High School ... (1928) | 
Dover High School ...... (1928) 


Dumont High School .... (1939) 

Dunellen Junior-Senior High 
SONGGL sare dinoevalers eet (1938) 

Dwight Morrow Senior High 
INL ci rarproieterewaraiece (1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 


Clifford J. Scott High School .. 
(1940) 

East Orange High School .... 
(1928) 

Fast Rutherford High School ... 
(1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 


Battin Senior High School 
NOSIID) scsciavere.ccreete (1928) 
Thomas Jefferson Senior High 
School (Boys) ..... (1931) 
Englewood School for Boys: «.... 
_ (1934-37; 1940) 

Fairlawn Junior-Senior High 
WE Asuuonuscccaas (1946) 


| Cranford 














LOCATION HEAD 
BOEGEMOWA occ s-ccccesccces Harold Morrison Smith 
Bound Brook. «...0.066.:0se60 G. Harvey Nicholls 


Bridgeton 
Burlington 


NE a siacsa\ntare<shniensiouns 


Ce | 


Camden 
(7th & Federal Sts.) 


Camden 
(Park & Baird Blvds.) 
Camden 
(3100 Federal St.) 
Cape May 


ee ed 
core eee ree ere esens 


60 C86 OO 6.6 oe Oe 


Carteret 
Orange 
(720 Prospect Ave., West 
Orange) 
Chatham 


FUR ECCOSE OH COS OO OS 


eee eee eee rere reeese 


eer eee er enane 


Clifton 
Closter 


er 


Collingswood 


CCTVECOC ROR ORE 


Maplewood 
(17 Parker Ave.) 


PRONE <6. 6.0 ster s.acarsteiasiereiaceieontanr 


ee 


ee 


East Orange 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
East Orange 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford 


Elizabeth 2 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
Elizabeth + 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 
(363 E. Palisade Ave.) 
Fairlawn 


ee 





Harry C. Smalley 
Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 


Eugene H. Van Vliet 
T. Edward Rutter 


Sister Mary, R.S.M. 


Carleton R. Hopkins 
Walter O. Ettinger 
Paul S. Ensminger 
Herman E. Horn 

Roy S. Claycomb 
Everett V. Jeter, Ph.D. 


William F. Steiner 


Harold J. Adams 
C. F. Sailer 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Frederic J. Crehan 
Ray A. Clement 
William S. Black 
Alfred W. Heath 
Wilbur F. Bolen 


George W. Paulsen 


Lemuel R. Johnston, Ph.D. 
Lewis B. Knight 


George L. Dierwechter 


Miss Helen G. Paulmenn 
Porter W. Averill 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Charles W. Mintzer 








SCHOOL 


(Miss) Fine’s School for Girls.. 

(1940-41; 1946) 
Flemington High School. . (1928) 
Florence Township High School. 


(1945) 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
SGNOGE iso sice cncisieious (1931) 


Franklin Junior-Senior High 
BOMNOE ecnwicnenncecus (1944) 
Freehold High School... . (1928) 
Garfield High School............ 
(1928-41; 1947) 
Glassboro High School... (1931) 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High 
MEHNGE Sieiolcucsieececen (1928) 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School (1928-33; 1936) 
Hackensack Senior High School. . 
(1928) 
Hackettstown High School...... 
(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School.... 
(1928) 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
BORUEE casio cicorepisiniaisters (1930) 
Hamilton High School ... (1943) 


Hammonton High School. . (1928) 
Harrison High School ...(1928) 
Hartridge School (Girls) . (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. 

(1929) 
Hawthorne High School.. (1936) 
Highland Park High School..... 

(1940) 
Hightstown High School. . (1928) 
Hillside High School..... (1930) 


Hoboken—A. J. Demarest Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 
Irvington High School ... (1928) 


Jamesburg High School ... (1942) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Henry Snyder High School... 
(1940) 
James J. Ferris High School.. 
(1940) 
Lincoln High School... (1928) 


William L. Dickinson High 
MOHBOE aiccinecniescies (1928) 
Kearny High School .... (1928) 


Kent Place School (Girls) 
(1928-36; 1938) 
Kimberley School for Girls, The 
(1928-34; 1947) 





New Jersey 


LOCATION 





Princeton 


Flemington 
Florence 


ee ee 


Fort Lee 


ey 


Franklin 


Freehold 
Garfield 


Glassboro 
Glen Ridge 


Gloucester City 


Hackensack 


Hackettstown 


Haddon Heights 
Haddonfield 


Trenton 10 
(Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton 
Harrison 
Plainfield 
Hasbrouck Heights 


ee ere rr eres ese 


Tees eee ee 2 
LLL 
Cee oe ee ee ee 


Hawthorne 
Highland Park 


Hightstown 
Hillside 5 
(1085 Liberty Ave.) 
Hoboken 
(4th & Garden Sts.) 
Newark 11 
(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 
Irvington) 
Jamesburg 


ee 


eee eee weer eeeeee 
eee tere eee eee renee 


ee 


Jersey City 5 
(Bergen & Myrtle Aves.) 
Jersey City 2 
(123 Coles St. at 7th St.) 
Jersey City 4 
(Crescent Ave.) 
Jersey City 6 
(Newark & Palisades Ave.) 
Arlington 
(Devon St., Kearny) 
Summit 


ed 


eer eer eer enee 


ee 


Ce 


Montclair 
(33 Plymouth St.) 


ee 








HEAD 


Miss Shirley Davis 


Harry C. Nuessle 
Miss Marcella L. Duffy 


Lewis F. Cole 
Ebert E. Hollobaugh 


Mrs. Lillian Lauler Wilbur 
A. Austin Travers 


Leon C. Lutz 
Alfred C. Ramsay 


Wendell Sooy 

Boutelle E. Lowe, Ph.D. 
William H. Weaver 
Leonard B. Irwin, Ph.D. 
Thomas H. Skirm 

Harvey A. Hesser 

Paul S. Gillespie 

William F. Grant 

Mrs. Frances Hurrey Philips 
Joseph E. Sveda 


George J. Geier 
Alger Y. Maynard 


J. Harvey Shue 
Ruhl L. Custer 


Arthur E. Stover 


Clarence E. Chamberlain 


Frederick W. Evans 


Emmett J. Campbell 
Maxim F. Losi, Ed.D. 
Thomas H. Quigley 

James J. Connolly, Ph.D. 
George G. Mankey 

Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
Miss Margaret Muir Gallic 
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New Jersey 

















—_———— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
De cea pe f= Bee 
Lakewood High School ...(1928) | Lakewood ................ Walter L. Haley 
Lawrenceville School (Boys)....| Lawrenceville ............. Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
(1928) 
Leonia High School ...... CRSCOPECORUE odie dccswisieewmwaete Carl W. Suter 
tieden High School ....(19Z8) [Limdem .....-cccccscceeses Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Little Falls—Passaic Valley High | Little Falls ................ Edward T. Schneider, Ed.D. 
RT aisoacetieccroleaiels (1947) 
Lodi High School ....... ESI) EON. ic aiwieie-srosvewieaseiaesrsene Anthony H. Della Penta 
Long Branch Senior High Long Braneh . <i6:c:<scicwoees R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 
EIU, -ro.arars:9 18/4 0/e-eloisia (1928) 
Lower Camden County Regional] Box 27, Clementon ........ Edward Kipchase 
High School ......... (1947) | (formerly Lindenwold) 
Lyndhurst High School.... (1930) | Lyndhurst ................ Edwin C. Olsca 
Madison High School..... C1936) | REGGIOD: 655c.5ic i cars ciceeacics Ward Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School. .(1935) | Manasquan ............... Marion C. Woolson, Ed.D. 
Merchantville High School...... Merchantville ............. Edwin A. Willard 
(1932) 
Metuchen High School....(1928) | Metuchen ................ Elmo E. Spoerl 


Middle Township High School.. 
(1928) 
Middletown Township High 
SS eee (1936) 
Millburn Junior-Senior High 
PRN xe ciclotetoicver sizer: (1928) 
Millville Memorial High School.. 
(1928-35; 1943) 
Montclair—College High School 
of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair .... (1935) 
Montclair Academy for Boys.... 
(1928) 
Montclair Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Moorestown Friends’ School..... 


192 
Moorestown High School. . (1928) 


Morristown School (Boys)...... 


1933) | 


Mount Holly—Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School ...... 
(1928-35; 1938) 

Mount Saint Dominic Academy 
(Girls) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy 


(Girls) (1937) | 


Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior 
_ High School ......... 1940) 
Neptune Township High School... 


New Brunswick Senior Higt 
School 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. . (1928) 
Newark Central Commercial 


and Technical Senior High 
Scheel ............ (1928) 


(1928) | 
2 


Cape May Court House ... 


Leonardo 


ry 


phy a re rs oe 
PN Sie oe ois ecw voters 
(5th & Broad Sts.) 
WEGHOCIAEE oowie dis dinwislsinncdis 
(Normal Ave. & Valley Rd., 
Upper Montclair) 
Montclair 


OL he 
(100 Chestnut St.) 
Moorestown 





| Moorestown ............. 
| (2d & Church Sts.) 
Lo eee 
Whippany Rd.) 

| Mount Holly 


| 
| 


RESCUE. cers ano slarsucereg seo 
Cn oS | ae ee 
North Plainfield Sta.) 

| Mountain Lakes 


| 
| 
| 


| Ocean Grove 


eee eee ewene 


ee, et ee eae 
| (215 First St.) 


fo a eee 
(49 Parker St.) 
DONE A isccaisswedew tases 
(345 High St.) 


William B. Wright 
William K. Megill 
Robert E. Faddis 

G. Clifford Singley, Ed.D. 
Arthur M. Seybold 


Frederick W. Hackett 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 
Mary E. Roberts, Ph.D. 
Valleau Wilkie 


Warren N. Butler 


Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
Sister Mary Leonard, R.S.M. 
Robert J. Smith 

Harry A. Titcomb 

Robert C. Carlson 

Kenneth O. Wilson 





| Roger B. Saylor, Pd.D. 
| 


| Stanton A. Ralston 
| 

















86 New Jersey 
=== 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
rie 
Newark East Side Commercial | Newark 5 .............00. Henry A. McCracken 
and Technical High School | (238 Van Buren St.) 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High School | Newark 8 ................ Arthur W. Belcher 
(1933) | (80 Johnson Ave.) 
Newark Weequahic High PRI's saeiaisiawnscae aise Max J. Herzberg 
| ee (1935) | (279 Chancellor Ave.) 
Newark West Side Senior High| Newark 3 ................ Francis B. Snavely 
MOE. foic.o. chevere cisizin’ (1929) | (425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Newton High School ..... RIGAG) TL INGWHOR: co ocsesesswesecnese Stuart R. Race 
North Arlington Junior-Senior North Arlington .... <0... Frank J. Hurley 
High: School ...........-. (1944) 
North Plainfield High School ...| Plainfield ................. James Earl Solt 
(1928) | (Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 
Nutley Senior High School ..... INMCEG 8 rac cciciererictcn ners Ehud Priestley, Ph.D. 
(1928) 
Ocean City Junior-Senior High | Ocean City ............... George W. Meyer 
ENGR. 6 saiefertsiecccisrcieis (1928) 
Orange High School ..... CU9ZE) | OLARBE 5o.ioc sce cceeciescaie-sis Frank L. Yost 
Palmyra High School ....(1930) | Palmyra .................. Miss C. Elizabeth McDonell 
Park Ridge High School .. (1930) | Park Ridge ............... Mrs. May Emmons Hallett 
Passaic Senior High School ..... er rer Ollo A. Kennedy 
(1928) 
Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School.. | Paterson 1 ..............-- Joseph F. Manley 
(1928) | (Hamilton St.) 
Paterson Eastside High School | Paterson 3 ............++-- William H. Wilson 
(1928) | (130 Park Ave. at Market 
St. 
Paulsboro High School ......... ma Ar ee Phillip Q. Stumpf 
(1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The (Boys) ..... on ees W. S. Litterick 
1928) 
Pemberton High School ss POE ksiicvesecainaws Ellmore H. Slaybaugh 
Pennington School for Boys ..... OUPNEMION: 6.5civcieisiesre aie cies J. Rolland Crompton, D.D. 
(1930-34; 1937) 
Perth Amboy Senior High School| Perth Amboy ............. James F. Chalmers 
(1928) 
Pingry School, The (Boys) ..... De ar E. Laurence Springer 
(1928) | (87 Parker Rd.) 
Pitman High School ..... fo) Seer rrr ree Henry B. Cooper 
Plainfield High School ...(1928) | Plainfield ................- Waldro J. Kindig 
Point Pleasant Beach High School | Point Pleasant ............ Martin H. Cronlund 
(1939) | (Trenton & Bay Aves.) 
Pompton Lakes High School ....| Pompton Lakes ........... Harry H. Pratt 
(1943) | (Lakeside Ave.) 
Princeton High School ...(1932) | Princeton .............+-++ Harold A. Odell 
Prospect Hill Country Day a 2 eee Albert A. Hamblen, Ph.D. 
School for Girls ..... (1928) | (346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway High School ....(1933) |Rahway ..........eeeeeees Ralph N. Kocher 
Ramsey High School ..... SPREE eikccckustnkoecxes Guy W. Moore M 
Red Bank Catholic High School ..| Red Bank ...............- Sister Mary Eleanor, R.S.M. 
(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School ...|Red Bank ............+++. Harry C. Sieber 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School ....| Ridgefield Park ........... Frederic K. Shield 


(1930) 
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New Jersey 87 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Ridgewood Senior High School .. | Ridgewood ............... Ellis D. Brown 
(1928) 
Roselle—Abraham Clark Junior- | Roselle ................... Albert S. Peeling 
Senior High School .. (1932) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) | Elizabeth P. O. ............ G. Hobart Brown 
(Grant Ave., West, Roselle 
Park) 
Roxbury Township High wo SUCCASUANA ....cccicciccccieces William A. Wackernagel 
(1938 
Rumson Junior-Senior High MNOREOR aisiciccxsinwesiniees Frank L. Weinheimer 
GEMM ciccare'gieicicwininictens (1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The | New Brunswick ........... Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
(BOGS) sic.ceorcisiciesieicie (1928) 
Rutherford Senior High School ..| Rutherford ............... Wilmot H. Moore 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory NCNM itive cre sarercions.erecowe Rev. Gerald Flynn, O.S.B. 
School (Boys) ...... (1935) (520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School srr PVMOTUCUERIER! ve. o:siors:bicveravarssatovace Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B. 
1935 
Saint Mary’s Hall sailed see 5 RUTENBIOR do seisinsocoorecoreieis Miss Florence Lukens Newbold 
1936 
Saint Peter’s College High Ve a Rev. Paul J. Swick, S.J. 
School (Boys) ...... (1930) | (144 Grand St.) 
Sayreville High School ... (1946) | Sayreville ................ Crawford V. Lance 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) | Scotch Plains ............. Robert Adams, Jr. 
Seton Hall Preparatory School South Orange? ....c.ssccccces Rev. William J. Duffy 


IGE <5: visnei sis, srexecetorars (1931) 
Somerville High School .. (1928) 
Springfield—Union County Re- 

gional High School .. (1942) 
Stevens Hoboken Academy 

(1935; 1937) 

Summit Senior High School 

(1934) 

Swedesboro High School .. (1928) 
Teaneck Junior-Senior High 

MENU ore conavéiieisvarerens (1935) 
Tenafly Junior-Senior High 

BONEN sss -srenictasernceieievers (1928) 
Trenton Cathedral High School 

NSPE IB )) .<creraxsreloxeverwigsaiers (1940) 
Trenton Central Senior High 

eee (1928) 


eeeee 


Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School .. (1929) 


Union Hill High School. (1928) 


Vail-Deane School (GiEIB)) eccies 
(1928) 
Vetona—Henry B. Whitehorne 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
: (1947) 
Vineland High School ... (1936) 
Washington High School . (193+) 
Wechawken Senior High School 
(1928) 





(400 South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville 
Springfield 


ee ed 


ee ey 


POONER os cslta sara sarcoewiavaleie 
(266 Fifth St.) 
Summit 


Swedesboro 
Teaneck 


ee 


er 


PORNO G  sis tev sseaieietersomine 

(Bank St. & Chancery Lane) 

TROCGIIND 9) xo s5s: sacs Gsicressieiareiare 

(Hamilton Ave. & Chambers 
St.) 


er 
(318 18th St.) 

UI ig. ona srsraroeepsisinisiers 
(3800 Hudson Ave. at 38th 

St.) 

TIZARD) ss.cisisieissiasigscteiess 
(618 Salem Ave.) 

Verona 


Vineland 
Washington 
Union City 
(Liberty Place, Weehawken) 


eee reese eeeeee 





Randolf T. Jacobsen 
Warren W. Halsey 


Douglass Groff Cole 
Albert J. Bartholomew 


Walter H. Hill 
Charles L. Steel, Jr. 


Burt Johnson, Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Barbara, R.S.M. 
Paul R. Spencer, Ph.D. 


Joseph J. Maney 
Harry S. Stahler 


Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
William H. Sampson 
Miss Mary E. Rossi 


Eugene J. Bradford 
George Becker 
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New Jersey—New York 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

West Orange Senior High School | West Orange ............. Raymond E. Hearn 
(1928) 

Westfield Senior High School ... | Westfield ................. Robert L. Foose 
(1928) 

Westwood Junior-Senior High PE Waiencaveniveses Maurice A. Coppens 

BORGO! «os csrwerciv.n0 sere (1939) ; 

Wildwood High School .. (1931) | Wildwood ................ A. Edward Tedesco 

Woodbridge High School. . (1928) WORE os vecccveveses John P. Lozo, Ph.D. 

Woodbury High School ..(1928) | Woodbury ................ John R. Worrall 


Wood-Ridge Junior-Senior High 
—  erreerrrrr rrr (1943) 


Woodstown High School .. (1928) 


Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
UND vadvsuneneeus (1944) 
Adelphi Academy (Boys) . (1928) 


Albany Academy, The (Boys) .. 
(1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls.(1928) 


Albany Senior High School .... 
(1939) 
Allendale School (Boys) . (1943) 


Aquinas Institute of Rochester 
RMGVOD eeciccscnnecece (1928) 
Barnard School for Boys. . (1928) 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Bay Shore Junior-Senior High 
PONOBE, Ssiceiaeyscacecrnaiee (1928) 
Berkeley Institute (Girls) . (1928) 


Binghamton Central High School 
(1928) 
Birch Wathen School .... (1936) 


Brighton High School .... (1949) 

Bronxville Junior-Senior High 
SIE a artis sraieierecqiets (1945) 

Brooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School .... 


errr ry (1928) 
Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls).. 
(1928) 

Calhoun School, The (Girls) ... 
(1928) 

Canisius High School of Buffalo 
CHGS) cicncescoimessc (1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
eee rere (1928) 


Chaminade High School (Boys) 
(1946) 





Wood-Ridge (Rutherford 
| a 
(Hackensack St.) 


Woodstown 


eee reer eer eeeee 


NEW YORK 
Tuxedo Park 


Brooklyn 5, New York City 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
POUR pic eins: cir. 6 cicleeieiere 
(Academy Rd.) 
MRMRUNNNE oes cra, Sch rec! cxovelavexsiete 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
BE dnc unosneabanawke 
(141 Western Ave.) 
PRGRHERIEE TO 5 cient nscisivisiocie 
(Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
MUMEMOE FS onc scisccisinineisisicts 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Bronx 63, New York City .. 
(4411 Cayuga Ave., W. 
244th St. at Fieldston) 
Bronx 33, New York City .. 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 
BIGY (SMOME a0 <s.00c vin'sa'e cisieie 
Brooklyn 17, New York City 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
I GIIONE ons ccs se cvasieisens 
Manhattan 25, New York City 
(149 West 93rd St.) 
Rochester 10 
Bronxville 8 


Brooklyn 2, New York City 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(1150 Carroll St.) 

Buffalo 9 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan 25, New York City 
(309 West 92d St.) 

Buffalo 3 
(651 Washington St.) 
Garden City 


re ee 
eeeeeeeeeseeee 


Mineola 





A. Edward DiMiceli 


Arthur G. Martin 


Sister Mary Angelica, S.C. 
Lloyd W. Johnson 

Harry E. P. Meislahn 

Miss Rhoda Harris 

Harry E. Pratt, Pd.D. 
Peter A. Schwartz 

Rev. Wm. J. Duggan, C.S.B. 


Carrington Raymond 


Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 
Warde G. McLaughlin 
Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason 
Edward T. Springmann 
Harrison W. Moore 


Supt. W. E. Hawley 
Frank Misner, Ph.D. 


Warren B. Cochran 
Rev. Harold X. Folser, S.J. 


Miss L. Gertrude Angell, Ped.D. 


Miss Elizabeth Parmelee 
Rev. Michael J. Costello, S.J. 
Mrs. Marion Reid Marsh 
Brother John T. Darby, S.M. 





Chapin 
Collegi: 


Columb 
(Be 
Columb 
Th 
Corning 
Cortlan 
Sch 
De Vea 
Dobbs | 
Sch 
Drew S 
Wo 
Dwight 


Eastche: 
Sch 


Emma | 


Female 
He: 


Fieldsto 
Cul 


Fordhar 
(Bo 
Franklit 


Fredoni: 
Garden 


Geneva 
Goodye: 

(Gi 
Great } 

Sch 
Hackley 
Halsted 


Harley 
Hasting: 
Seni 
Hempste 
Holy Ay 
Horace 
Boy: 


Horace 


Hornell 
Hudson 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Chapin School, The (Girls) .... 
(1928) 
Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School 
Eee (1928) 
Columbia School of Rochester, 
The MGS) ccciceses (1940) 
Corning Free Academy .. (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
School (1929) 
De Veaux School (Boys) .. (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High 
SRE occssceceseces (1935) 
Drew Seminary for Young 
WORE ctesctajcceternin aso (1928) 
Dwight School (Boys) ...(1928) 


Eastchester Junior-Senior High 
MONEE: cinno eersiwietoiprers (1941) 
Emma Willard School (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Female Academy of the Sacred 
Heart (Kenwood) (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools ..... (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School 
(Boys) (1928) 
Franklin School (Boys) ... (1923) 


Fredonia High School .... (1928) 
Garden Country Day School .... 
(1935) 


Geneva High School .... (1928) 

Goodyear-Burlingame School 
(Girls) (1929) 

Great Neck Junior-Senior High 


ONO sccrcvarscs Sua voleversvele 1928) 
Hackley School (Boys) .. (1933) 
Halsted School .......... (1948) 
Harley School ........... (1932) 


Hastings-on-Hudson Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1928) 
Hempstead High School .. (1935) 


Holy Angels Academy (Girls).. 


(1946) 

Horace Mann School for 
an, A. Oe (1928) 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School.... 
(1934) 
Hornell High School...... (1928) 
Hudson High School..... (1928) 





Manhattan 28, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 
Manhattan 24, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan 25, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 

MOCHOSEOD 7) ois.iisivvisineinteainws 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 
Cortland 


ee 


Ce | 


Niagara Falls 
Dobbs Ferry 


BUD. Hivdevrvnrederawues 
Manhattan 16, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 

Tuckahoe 7 
(White Plains Post Rd. 

at Stewart Place) 

Troy 
(Pawling Ave.) 
Albany 2 


ee 


eee rere ree ere eeee 


Bronx 63, New York City .. 
(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 
Bronx 58, New York City .. 
(East Fordham Rd.) 
Manhattan 24, New York City 
(18 West 89th St.) 
Fredonia 
Queens, New York City .... 
(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights) 
Geneva 
Syracuse 3 
(1055 James St.) 
Great Neck 
(Polo Rd.) 
Tarrytown 
Yonkers 2 
(229 North Broadway) 
Rochester 10 
(1981 Clover St.) 
Hastings-on-Hudson 


| 


ry 
ry 


eee eee ee eee enee 


ee 
ee 


Hempstead 
(70 Greenwich St.) 
Buffalo 14 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 
Manhattan 63, New York City 
(231 West 246th St.) 
Manhattan 27, New York City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 
Hornell 


ee eee eee eeeesees 


eee ere wees 





Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 

Mrs. Della E. Simpson 


Wilbur T. Miller 
John H. Burke 


Rev. Wm. Stuber Hudson 
William Z. Lindsey 


Rey. Philip S. Watters 

Winton L. Miller, Jr. 

Douglas §. MacDonald 
Miss Anne Wellington 
Miss Clemewell Lay 

Mother G. Bodkin, Ph.D., 
R.S<.j. 


Richard Boyd 


Rev. Charles A. Matthews, S.J., 


Ph.D. 

David P. Berenberg 
Clifford W. Hall 
Howard R. Bradley 

Henry Roberts 


Louis M. Collins 
Frank T. Bertsche 
Ruel E. Tucker 


Mitchell Gratwick, M.D. 
Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 


Lawrence W. Utter 
Rowland H. Ross 
Raymond Maure, Ed.D. 


Sister Regina Marie, G.N.S.H. 


Charles C. Tillinghast, Ed.D. 
James F. Redmond, Ed.D. 


Edward W. Cocke 
Clayton D. Fox 

















90 New York 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Sra, 
Huntington Senior High School.. | Huntington ............... Robert L. Simpson 
(1928) 
Ithaca High School....... SE RRND Stediviccccdwresonans Frank R. Bliss 
Johnstown Senior High School... | Johnstown ..............-- William A. Wright 
(1929) 
Kew-Forest School ....... (1928) | Queens, New York City....| James L. Dixon, Ed.D. 


Knox School, The (Girls) . (1930) 
La Salle Military Academy 
CROGE oscessmns cece (1936) 
Lawrence High School ... (1933) 
Locust Valley—Friends Academy 
(1928) 
Long Beach High School.. (1934) 
Loyola School (Boys).... (1928) 


McBurney School (Boys) . (1929) 


Mamaroneck Senior High School 
(1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manhattan—Friends Seminary... 
(1928) 
Manlius School (Boys)... (1928) 


Marcellus Central Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1934) 

Marymount Secondary School 
RGHIG) 6s. ccwescasunce (1928) 
Masters School, The (Girls) ... 
(1928) 


Middletown High School. (1938) 
Millbrook School for Boys. (1942) 
Monticello Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy 
CGHEIDD ccc ccnceasinee (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy 
eee (1932) 
Mount Vernon—A.B. Davis 
Senior High School... (1932) 
Nazareth Academy (Girls)..... 
2 (1946) 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
Uo) ee (1928) 


Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School 
(1928) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
SENOOE & eccnssess (1928) 
Walton High School. . (1928) 





(119-17 Union Turnpike at 
Austin St., Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


Cr ee 


Lawrence 
Locust Valley 


ee ee) 


Long Beach 
Manhattan 28, New York City 
(980 Park Ave. at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan 23, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 

Mamaroneck 


ee 


Manhasset 
(Memorial Place) 
Manhattan 3, New York City 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Manlius 
Marcellus 


Ce 
eee eeeeeereeesee 


Tarrytown 


Ce 


Dobbs Ferry 
(120 Grand Ave.) 
Middletown 
Millbrook 
Monticello 


ee ey 
ee 


ee 


Buffalo 8 
(2064 Main St.) 
Newburgh 


Mount Vernon 


Rochester 13 
(1001 Lake Ave.) 


Bronx 63, New York City.. 
(100 West Mosholu Park- 
way at Paul Ave.) 
Bronx 67, New York City.. 
(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx 59, New York City.. 
(1300 Boynton Ave. at 
172d St.) 
Bronx 58, New York City.. 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 
Bronx 63, New York City.. 
—" Ave. & W. 195th 
St. 





Mrs. Mary S. Bancroft Phinney 
Brother Amian, F.S.C. 


Cecil H. MaHood 
Merrill L. Hiatt 


Richard Maher 
Rev. C. Justin Hanley, §.J. 


Thomas Hemenway 
Joseph C. McLain 

Kendall B. Howard 
Alexander H. Prinz 


Howard I. Dillingham, Ph.D. 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother M. Jogues, Ph.D., 
R.S.H.M. 

Mrs. Charlotte W. Speer 

Frederic P. Singer 

Edward Pulling 

Kenneth L. Rutherford 

Sister Francis de Sales, S.SJ. 

Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 

Howard G. Spalding 


Sister M. Hubertine, S.5.J. 


Walter J. Degnan 


Hymen Alpern, Ph.D. 
Henry E. Hein, Ph.D. 


John V. Walsh, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Marion C. Heffernan, Phd. 





Brook 
Bro 


Bro 
Bro 
Bu: 
Era 
Jan 


Pre 


Th 


Manl 
Ge 


Ha 


Quees 
Flu 


Gr 


Jan 


Ney 


Richn 
Cu 


New Y 


Newark 





ney 


J. 


PhD. 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





—ee 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Brooklyn Boys High School. . 
(1928) 
Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School .... (1928) 
Brooklyn Technical High 
School (Boys) ... (1928) 
Bushwick High School. (1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 

James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 

Prospect Heights High School 
KGEIS)) accoroiecnonese (1928) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
School .......... (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 


George Washington High 
SCHOOL sriccee-cisovers (1928) 


Haaren High School. . (1929) 


Hunter College Junior-Senior 
High School of the City 
of New York (Girls)... 

(1929) 

Julia Richman High School 
(Girls) «0.0.00 (1928) 

Straubenmuller Textile 
High School .... (1929) 

Stuyvesant High School, Peter 
i) er. (1939) 


Queens Borough: 


Flushing High School. (1928) 

Grover Cleveland High 
| (1936) 

Jamaica High School. (1928) 


Newtown High School 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy 


Meee (1932) 
Newark High School..... (1928) 





Brooklyn 16, New York City 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 
Brooklyn 15, New York City 
(237 7th Ave.) 
Brooklyn 1, New York City 
(29 Fort Greene Place) 
Brooklyn 27, New York City 
(400 Irving Ave.) 
Brooklyn 26, New York City 
(911 Flatbush Ave.) 
3rooklyn 29, New York City 
(3787 Bedford Ave.) 
Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(883 Classon Ave. at 
Union St.) 
Brooklyn 7, New York City 
(399 Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Dumont Ave.) 


Manhattan 33, New York City 
(549 Audubon Ave. at 192d 
St.) 
Manhattan 19, New York City 
(899 10th Ave. at 59th St.) 
fanhattan 21, New York City 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 


Manhattan 21, New York City 
(317 East 67th St.) 
Manhattan 11, New York City 
(351 West 18th St.) 
Manhattan 3, New York City 
(345 East 15th St.) 


Queens, New York City... 
(Northern Boulevard & 
Union St., Flushing) 
Queens 27, New York City.. 
(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn) 
Queens 3, New York City... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive, 
Jamaica) 
Queens, New York City... 
(48-01 90th St., Elmhurst, 
i. 5) 


Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island 1) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Newark 





Alfred A. Tausk 

William M. Barlow 
William Pabst 

Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 
John F. McNeil, Ph.D. 
Max Newfield 

Miss Edna Ficks 


Ludwig Kaphan 


Arthur A. Boylan 
Arthur Franzen 


Jean F. Brown, Ph.D. 


Miss Marion D. Jewell 
H. Norman Ford 


Fred Schoenberg 


Miss Edith M. Ward 


Charles A. Tonsor, Ph.D. 


Abraham Deutsch 


Alfred S. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


H. M. Scarborough 
Sidney L. MacArthur 
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New York 








SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Nichols School of Buffalo, The 
re (1928) 
Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
TE saveraeresees (1938) 


Northport High School... . (1929) 


Northwood School (Boys) . (1928) 
Oakwood School ......... (1939) 
Oneonta Senior High School... 

(1928-30; 1935) 


Oswego High School ..... (1932) 
Our Lady of Mercy High Schoo! 
COIS pccmewc ces ous (1946) 


Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(High School Dept.) (Girls) 
(1928) 

Park School of Buffalo .......... 
(1928-34; 1944) 


Pelham Memorial Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 
Pleasantville High School. (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The (Boys)... 
(1928) 

Port Washington Senior High 


SENOGD <oseiebemae sens (1933) 
Regis High School (Boys) ..... 
(1928) 

Rhodes School .......... (1949) 


Riverdale Country School for 
MENGE, ora velynecew owas (1928) 


Riverdale Country School for 
GS. halceeee owes (1943) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
SOMONE ei ccccerec ewes (1934) 
Charlotte High School ....... 
(1928-32; 1934) 
Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School (Boys).(1947) 
Jefferson High School... (1945) 


John Marshall High School... 
(1928) 
Madison High School... (1939) 


Monroe High School... (1929) 


Rochester—East High School.. 
(1928) 
Rochester—West High School. 
(1928) 





Buffalo 16 
(Amherst & Colvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough 28, 
New York City 
(20 East 92d St.) 
Northport 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Lake Placid Club 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


ee 


ee 


ed 


ICG sic er ccordeosne tasecerw sree 
Mmocnester 10) .ccccsciscweess 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 

Brooklyn 2, New York City 


(170 Joralemon St.) 


Buffalo 21 
(115 North Harlem Rd., 

Snyder) 
Pelham 65 


PICASATEVINE oo oi6 cessieceinsi'seie 
Brooklyn 9, New York City 
(92d St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 
Port Washington .......... 
Manhattan 28, New York City 
(55 East 84th St.) 
Manhattan 19, New York City 
(11 West 54th St.) 
Bronx 63, New York City... 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252d St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Bronx 63, New York City... 
(249th St. & Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Rochester 5 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 12 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 5 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 
PGCHEMEE 6. occesicsiewe scene 
(Edgerton Park) 

Rochester 13 
(186 Ridgeway Ave.) 
Rochester 11 
(101 Epworth St.) 
MOCNGEE Fo aisin og wives acierelsie 
(164 Alexander St.) 
LO gi jl ree 
(410 Alexander St.) 
MAGCMESOE TE i056 ice sconces 
(501 Genesee St.) 


er 


Cr 


ee 


eee ee 





Philip M. B. Boocock 
Miss Edna Marion Hill 


Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufman 
Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D. 

Joseph B. Shane 

Charles A. Belden 


Ralph M. Faust 
Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer, Ph.D. 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr. 


F. Hamilton Whipple 
Harold Davey 

Joseph Dana Allen, Litt.D. 
William F. Merrill 

Rev. Charles T. Taylor, §.J. 
David Goodman 

Frank S. Hackett 


Miss Miriam Denness Cooper 


Willard A. Sabin 
Glenn M. Dennison 
Howard S. Bennett 
Arnold B. Swift 
Elmer W. Snyder 
Frank M. Jenner 

Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
William C. Wolgast 
C. Willard Burt 


— 


Rockville 
Juni 


Rye Cou 


Rye Juni 
Saint Ag 


Saint Jo 
(Boy 
Saint Je 
(Boy 


Saint M 
Sain 
Saint Pe 


Saint W 
Schc 
Scarboro 
Scarsdal 
Schc 
Schenect 
Seni 
Sewanhe 


Sherbur1 
Hig 
Spence | 


Staten I 


Stony B 


Suffern 
(Gi 


Trinity 


Tuckah 
Schi 
Ursuling 
The 
Valley 
Sen 
Walden 


Waverl 


Wellsvi 
Hig 
Woodm 
Xavier 
Col 
(Be 
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——— ooo eee = 





SS 
SCHOOL 
_ 


ckville Center Southside 
Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1946) 
Rye Country Day School. . (1928) 


Rve Junior-Senior High School. . 
a (1928-32; 1935) 
saint Agnes School for Girls... 
Saint Ag (1932) 
saint John’s Preparatory School 
(Boys) ..-+seeeeeeee (1934) 
saint Joseph’s Normal Institute 
(Boys) (High School Dept.) 
(1942) 
saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel (Girls) . (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) ..... 
(1928) 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
School (Girls) ...... (1928) 
Scarborough School ...... (1928) 
Scarsdale Junior-Senior High 
GENOUE. siscisinsisre cise os (1942) 
Schenectady—Nott Terrace 
Senior High School ... (1943) 
Sewanhaka High School. . (1935) 


Sherburne Central Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 
Spence School (Girls) ...(1935) 


Staten Island Day School, The.. 


(1928) 

Stony Brook School, The (Boys) 
(1928) 

Suffern School of the Holy Child 
Cl) een (1947) 


Trinity School (Boys).... (1935) 


Tuckahoe Junior-Senior High 

. Peer (1938) 

Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 

_ The (Girls) ......... (1930) 

Valley Stream Central Junior- 
Senior High School ... (1934) 

Walden School .......... (1948) 


Waverly Senior High School ... 
. (1930) 
Wellsville Junior-Senior 
_ High School 
Woodmere Academy ..... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 

College of St. Francis Xavier 

so (1928) 








LOCATION HEAD 
Rockville Center ... 0.066005 J. Dale McKibben 
1 BR ene Morton Snyder 
(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 
BO cons: cin acotin supidie 4rescie Riwieyei@ea Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
(Parsons St.) 
PROT Fe gosechisicrsauslevaie oranges Miss Blanche Pittman 


(Loudenville Rd.) 
Brooklyn 6, New York City 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 


Barrytown 


REA eee eee 


Peekskill 


ee | 


MSSEGCR ON oi. cscasecsiavecceviere 
Manhattan 31, New York City 
(630 Riverside Drive) 

SCATHOLOUTN oes ciesaeecwsiee 
Scarsdale 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Schetiectady S: visisiescicceiscice 
eS, 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 
BINPTUBRE! a yeressiecercie teow caer 
Manhattan 28, New York City 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, New 
NOOR CHD cneseessinnes 
(45 Wall St., Staten Island 1, 
New Brighton) 
SONY BEGOE o...csisiccewieesse 
SNEED aieicec x cievaavasevererevoreicesiers 
(Lafayette Ave.) 
Manhattan 24, New York City 
(139 West 91st St.) 
ge ee 
(Siwanoy Blvd.) 
New Rocheule 2... 0000000 
(1354 North Ave.) 
Valley Stream ............ 
Manhattan 2, New York City 
(1 West 89th St.) 
Waverly 
(Elm St.) 
Wellsville 


ee | 


WY OCCT ise sicinsceiacslavernras 
Manhattan 11, New York City 
(30 West 16th St.) 








Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M. 


Brother Augustine, F.S.C. 


Miss Harriet S. Sheldon 
Rev. Ernest Sinfield 
Mother Mary Terence, S.H.C.J. 


Philip Garland 
Lester W. Nelson 


Clarence E. Hinchey, Ed.D. 
Harold W. Wright 

Thomas M. Lotz 

Mrs. Dorothy Brockway Osborne 
Harold Ely Merrick 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt.D. 
Mother Mary Ursula, S.H.C.J. 
Matthew Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 

Mother Marie Louise, O.S.U. 
Richard M. Udall 

Hans K. Maeder 

Clarke Gage 

James H. Gambell 


Horace M. Perry, Ph.D. 
Rev. John J. Welch 
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Panama Canal Zone—Pennsylvania 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
acs, 
PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa High School...... (1929) | Balboa Heights ...0sc0cc0s Theodore F. Hotz 
(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
Cristobal Junior-Senior High COV) 2) 0) ee pe aera apie Paul L. Beck 
DONE, sac asisinetecd aries (1929) | (Drawer GG) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Friends School. . (1935) RONEGNIGWR, 6occciesiciccwcies J. Folwell Scull 
Abington Township Senior High| Abington ................. Eugene B. Gernert 
SERMON cao ccenseuacs (1928) 
Academy of the New Church— | Bryn Athyn ............... Rev. Karl R. Alden 
Boys Academy ....02-s0s.0++ (Second St. Pike) 
(1927-37; 1948) 
Academy of Notre Dame de Nn: hr ree Sister Marie Louis, S.N.D.deN,, 
Namur (Girls) ...... (1930) | (Sproul Rd., Route 320) Ph.D. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart Philadelphia 14 4.0.05 000+ Mother Jean Levis, R.S.C.J, 


(Girls), Eden Hall... (1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 


CGI evieiencesccsierss (1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The 
eer (1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
MONGEE Gloccvasienuacess (1944) 
Allentown Senior High School .. 
(1932) 
Altoona Senior High School .... 
(1931) 
Ambler Junior-Senior High 
OMG kicareniccaneasess (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School... 
(1931) 
Aspinwall Junior-Senior High 
EHO cc cccccicreiine os (1930) 


Avalon Junior-Senior High 
BGHOON uxiccncaccsweaes (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
Junior-Senior High School... 


(1933) 

Avonworth Junior-Senior High 
BGHGOE  ccrccresiinioewacs (1934) 
Baldwin School, The (Girls)... 
(1928) 
Baldwin Township Junior-Senior 
High School ........:.« (1943) 


Bangor Junior-Senior High 


MEGGG! Socio acewcscus (1936) 
Barrett Township High School.. 
(1937) 

Beaver Falls Senior High School 
(1930) 

Beaver Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 


Bedford Junior-Senior High 
Liweneeueeees (1936) 


School 





(Grant Ave. bel. Frankford, 
Torresdale) 
Gwynedd Valley, Montg. Co. 
(Sumneytown Rd.) 
Wynnewood 
(Lancaster Pike & Clothier 
Rd.) 
Allentown 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
Allentown 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 


ee 


Ce 
eer eer eee ereeee 


ee 


AMANO oiaas'si bts cvorevoinsiore aaralcee 
Ambridge 
(909 Duss Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 15 
(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 
Pittsburgh 2 
(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 
West Grove (R.D.) 


Oe 


eee eee eeeeeee 


FEC CCC BEC E DS 


Pittsburgh 2 
(200 Dickson Ave., 

Ben Avon) 
Sy AWE sees cist cece wienes 
Pittsburgh 27 
(376 Clairton Rd.) 
Bangor 


Cresco 


Beaver Falls 


Beaver 


ee ey 


Bedford 


ee a) 





Sister Mary de la Salle, S.M. 
Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 


Rev. Henry J. Huesman 
Clifford S. Bartholomew 
Joseph N. Maddocks 
Earl T. Baker 

Michael F. Serene 

C. A. Sherman, Ed.D. 


John C. Weichel 
Hugh C. Morgan 
Warren Hollenback 


Miss Rosamund Cross 
Wilbert C. Brandtonies 
Donald B. Keat 
Andrew W. Lewis 

J. Neal Mathews 
Charles S, Linn 
Eugene K. Robb, Ed.D. 


—_—_ 


Bellevu 


Bensale: 
Sen 
Bethleh 
Sch 
Biglervi 
Sch 
Blairsvi 
Sch 
Boyerto' 
Sch 
Bradfor 


Brentwe 


Sch 


Bristol 

Brookvil 
Sch¢ 

Californ 


Camp H 
Sch« 
Canton — 
Hig 
Carlisle 
Schc 
Carson 


Cecilian 


Chambe: 
Charlerc 


Cheltenh 
Hig! 

Chester 

Clairton 


Clarks § 
Gre 
Hig! 

Clearfiel 

Clifton | 
Hig] 

Coatesvil 

Collingd 


Convent 
Hea: 


Coraopol 


Crafton 














Pennsylvania 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
—EE— 
. 1 ...(1928) | Pittsburgh 2 ...........++-- Robert H. Ruthart 
Bellevue High Schoo ( ) (435 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 
Bensalem Township Junior- Cornwell Heights .......... Miss Cecelia Snyder 
ior High School... (1932) 
AF eseedhe': athe Senior High Bethlehem ...........-+--- Charles A. Klein 
GAHODD scccinesieiee tees (1947) : ’ 
Biglerville Junior-Senior High Biglerville ........++++++++ L. V. Stock 
CS OR (1928 > 
glirsville Junior-Senior High _ | Blairsville ............+++- Ronald M. Coulter 
REHGGN prcicicicinersioiee sors (1929) 
Boyertown Junior-Senior High Boyertown ......-+.+eeeeee Lawrence E. Grim 
OS NRA ec (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School... Bradford ........seseseees George A. Bell 


(1928) 
Brentwood Junior-Senior High 
Gen ssaie/croineioninrrate (1943) 


Bristol High School .... (1933) 
Brookville Junior-Senior High 
Rtas sp/o1ste o:siasslaiersiiors (1928) 
California Senior High School... 
(1934) 
Camp Hill Junior-Senior High 
School ..... (1928-33; 1943) 
Canton Borough Junior-Senior 
Hight SAHOO! <... <:¢:5:6:4:9:¢ (1928) 
Carlisle Junior-Senior High 
GEOG scisioisicrc-c-e-erersusve (1930) 


Carson Long Institute (Boys)... 
(1929) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls) .. 
(1942) 
Chambersburg High School..... 
(1941) 
Charleroi Senior High School... 


(1929) 
Cheltenham Township Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


Chester High School (1945) 
Clairton Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
larks Summit and Clarks 
Green Joint Junior-Senior 
_ High School (1928) 
Clearfield Senior High School... 
- (1936) 
Clifton Heights Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1941) 
Coatesville Senior High School. . 
I (1928) 
Collingdale Senior High School. . 
(1934) 
Convent School of the Sacred 
Heart (Girls) ....... (1930) 


eer enenee 


Coraopolis Senior High School.. 


(1929) 
rafton Borough High School. . 


(1928) 





Brentwood Park, Pittsburgh 
DF. iin scwia caiovwionnverencoieteantietaie 
(3501 Brownsville Rd.) 
BENNO a cerovesereracece.aorare erie siete 
Brookville 


ey 


California 


ee 


Be: IU oisicsrainissicorsiesie 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Canton 


Carlisle 


ey 


New Bloomfield .......... 
Philadelphia 19 2... 
(138-144 West Carpenter’s 
Lane, Mt. Airy) 
Chambersburg 


REMERON OE eiccuisipronoreraisvernscavernta 
PHUACCIDNIACTT oc ssieisieaines 
(High School Rd. & Mont- 

gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 
Chester 
Clairton 


Ce 


Ce 


ee ey 


Clearfield 


ee ee 


Clifton Heights 


Coatesville 


ee ee 


COMIBGARIS: a iicis.aesciecinvess 
PRMAGCIDIIA. 34 oiscsicieicjccieas 
(City Line & Haverford 

Rd., Overbrook) 
COTAONG NS. soccecwanscasaes 
PUISORION 5 cccoscse s cneiee 
(Crafton Blvd.) 





Chandler B. McMillan, Ed.D. 
David L. Hertzler 

Albert L. Henry 

William H. First 

Donald E. Enders 

John P. Livezey 

Mark N. Burkhart 

Edw. L. Holman 


Sister Agnes Isabel, S.S.J. 


Ralph I. Schockey 
David L. Glunt 
Howard W. Fields 
Karl E. Agan 

E. F. Stabler, Ph.D. 
Arthur E. Minnier 


W. Howard Mead 
John J. Kushma 

William Muthard 
Harry H. Mercer 


Mother M. McNally, R.S.C.J. 


Joseph E. Johnson 
Edwin B. Leaf 














Pennsylvania 














SCHOOL LOCATION 
Darby Junior-Senior High School} Darby .................46- 
(1928) 
Dormont High School ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 16 ............. 


Downingtown Junior-Senior 
High: School ........<.. (1935) 
Doylestown Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1929) 
DuBois Senior High School.... 
(1929) 
East Donegal Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1947) 
East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
High School ......<.. (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 
GOMOD erccnccrnnceisnes (1935) 
East Washington High School... 
(1928) 
Easton Junior-Senior High 
Se eens (1928) 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School. 
(1932) 
Ellis College (High School), 
Charles E. (Girls)... (1936) 
Ellis School, The (Girls) . (1928) 


Episcopal Academy, The (Boys) 
(1928) 


Erie Cathedral Preparatory 


School for Boys ..... (1948) 
Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy Junior-Senior High 
OMG sioee.cccicroacte (1928) 
Erie East Junior-Senior High 
MOONE, —eccrcrecccrenareitrs (1930) 
Strong Vincent Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1931) 


Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 

INI ec scoreeroserer srareieceta (1932) 

Ford City Junior-Senior High 
BONO a cbietcancese (1930) 

Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
SS peieee (1930) 
Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute (Boys) 
(1929-31; 1936) 
George School ........... (1928) 
Germantown Academy (Boys)... 
(1928) 


School.... 
(1928) 


Germantown Friends 


Gettysburg High School... (1930) 
Girard College (High School) 
IPED cissiekcre sew cers (1928) 


Glen-Nor Junior-Senior High 
penta ease (1931) 


School 





(Annapolis Ave., Dormont) 
Downingtown 


coe eee eee rerese 


Doylestown 


DuBois 


ee 
ee 
ee 
eee ewww ee 
CECH OCS OSH OOS 


Cr 


Ebensburg 


Newtown Square 


Pittsburgh 6 

(5607 Fifth Ave.) 

Philadelphia 31 

(City Line & Berwick Rd., 
Overbrook) 

Erie 

(225 W. 9th St.) 


LA oe 2 


i ee 


Erie 
(29th at State St.) 
Erie 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
Erie 
(1330 W. 8th St.) 
Fleetwood 


Ce 
Cr 
ee ee) 
ee 


Ford City 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Forty Fort) 
Freeland 


eee oe ee ee 


George School 
Philadelphia 44 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphia 21 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden 


ee 





HEAD 





J. Wallace Saner 

C. E. Glass 

Samuel M. Evans 
Arthur T. Reese 

Elton J. Mansell 

J. Wade Bingeman, D.Ed. 
William A. McCune 
Ralph O. Burrows 
Arlton G. Grover 

Elton E. Stone 

E. M. Johnston 

Arnold E. Look, Ph.D. 
Miss Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley 
Greville Haslam, L.H.D. 


Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 


W. Edwin Coon 

H. D. Leberman 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Matthew J. A. Smith 
Paul N. Marsh 
Frank W. Walp 
Lambert E. Broad 


Richard H. McFeely 
Samuel E. Osbourn 


Burton P. Fowler, Ped.D. 
G. W. Lefever 


D. Montford Melchior, Pd.D 
Russell E. Bamberger 





— 


Green 
Grier 


Grove 
Hamb 

Sc 
Hamp! 


Hanov 


Harris 
Johr 


Will 


Hatbo: 
Se 
Haver 


Haver 
Hi 
Hawle 


Hazlet 
Hersh 


(E 
Hill § 
Hollid: 


Holmq 
Homes 


Hones: 
Indian 
Irwin | 


Jeanne 
Jenkin 
Se 
Johnst 
Sc 


Kane | 
Kenner 
Kingst 
Kiskim 

(B 
Kutzto 

Sc 
La Sal 


Lancas 


Lancas 


M 











ee 


———————————————e—e—e—eeeee 


= 
SCHOOL 


| 
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LOCATION 





Greensburg High School .. (1930) 
Grier School, The (Girls) (1928) 


Grove City High School. . . (1949) 
Hamburg Junior-Senior High 

School ....- . o = , . — 

Townshi igh Schoo 

Hampton p re 

Hanover Senior High School.... 

(1948) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris Senior High 


RonGOl acciieicieutere cee (1928) 

William Penn Senior High 
BRNO ccs sccraniesisreeis (1928) 

Hatboro Junior-Senior High 
ROOMEY alert /clessszerstereros (1943) 
Haverford School, The (Boys).. 
(1923) 

Haverford Township Senior 
High: School o.:0.6:<:0.5:.:< (1928) 
Hawley Senior High School.... 
(1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School... 
(1928) 

Hershey Industrial School 

ROMY assineaicisienstsis (1936) 


Hill School, The (Boys). . (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High Schoo! 
(1939) 

Holmquist School (Girls) . (1930) 
Homestead Senior High School.. 
(1931-37; 1944) 

Honesdale High School... (1940) 


Indiana Senior High School.... 

(1928) 

Irwin Borough High School...... 

(1949) 

Jeannette High School... . (1932) 
Jenkintown Borough Junior- 

Senior High School... (1930) 

Johnstown Central Senior High 


| eon an (1930) 
Kane High School ....... (1928) 
Kennett High School... . (1938) 
Kingston High School..... (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, The 

se eeresors (1929) 
Kutztown Junior-Senior High 

RARER Ont: (1944) 
la Salle High School (Boys)... 

(1931) 
Lancaster Catholic High School.. 


(1936) 
lancaster—John Piersol 


McCaskey Senior High School 
(1939) 





GRCORNUETE: o.v.cis.0:cis-s:disierweers 


SR NUERIUUO’ Vor s/cdeteSerpiassiascseievereis sinra 


(formerly Birmingham) 
REPOWO EID arse iecessinla w-oceecornls 
PEOMMOUED, o.si0iss.60:4-n.0a:erressie's 


pO a ee 


BUIOE. occ cinsigeme ecko 
(Stock St.) 


rig re. 
(25th & Market & Hale Sts.) 
FRATPIGDUTD ic io:e seis .oce'0:4: 0000s 
(6th & Division Sts.) 

PEALE! <i5 a) o.0is.'e visiacievsrnenase 


Ee 
(Brookline, Upper Darby) 
PEARCE. oo ccoteianise oSacmialeieatsters 


ee eee 


ee eee 
(R.D. 2) 

reer 
Hollidaysburg ............. 


INOUE ORG os dsene veeamine 
PROUNCNECRE 6 oicinis ciwiviewiqrevae'e 


LS ee ene Ate 
(1015 Church St.) 
RR NREMID 5555 Giels ed seo 


EIU «ocho cena ucrevsnvererveiete 


POONROUIE oe eisisis csioaemars 
JOHEIMIOWR oo. sidsiececcaswe 


PGI, soning. cs s:srersrerueusiaisi 

(Cor. Somerset & Napoleon 
Sts.) 

WOME align sans a sensi vce steleue nae 

Kennett SqQuare « ...0scic-00. 

oT re 

UE oo oSscpcccei es creraeisravers’e 


WOWERIGWE: -osiidcdcawcseacen 


Philadelphia 49) o.ss:c006 ssc: 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
RE rer nee 
(650 Juliette Ave., Rossmere) 
PEC AOECE ois. orcinsgia:sicicvelein:st ale 
(N. Reservoir St.) 


HEAD 





Samuel W. Jacobs 
oe Campbell Grier 
}Miss Dorothy L. Bornhold 
Harland Jay Surrena 

John N. Land 

Clarence W. Clark 


Ray W. Gray 


Horace G. Geisel, Ph.D., Ed.D. 
Harry DeWire 

Chester H. Barnes 

Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
Oscar Granger 

Maurice Bobst 

Bruce F. Lamont 

W. Allen Hammond 


James I. Wendell 
Griff Jones 


Charles C. Johnson 
Dwight H. Conner 


Paul Brock 
Jesse A. Lubold 
J. W. Clawson, Supv. Princ. 


John Maclay 
Requa W. Bell 


Charles E. Boyer 

Paul R. Miller 

W. Earle Rupert 

L. M. Clark, D.Sc.Ed. 
Harry B. Yoder 

Brother F. George, F.S.C. 
Rev. Anthony F. Kane 


Benjamin B. Herr 











Pennsylvania 














a, 

SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Lankenau School for Girls ..... Philadelphia 44 ........... Sister Lydia Fischer 

(1930-36; 1948) | (3201 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown) 
Lansdale Senior High School ....|Lansdale ...............4+ Herman L., Bishop 
(1931) 

Lansdowne Junior-Senior High |Lansdowne ............... Joseph D. Moore 


i ere (1928) 
Latrobe High School ..... (1928) 
Lawrence Park Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1939) 
Lebanon Senior High School .... 

(1928) 
Leetsdale Borough Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1931) 
Lehighton High School ... (1932) 
Lewisburg High School .. (1947) 
Lewistown Junior-Senior High 

BONOOE ciare.ocicieisss ers:eiers (1936) 
Linden Hall School for Girls ... 

(1928) 
Lititz Borough Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1928) 

Lock Haven Senior High School.. 
(1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High 

A errr (1931) 

McKeesport High School . (1943) 


Mahanoy City Junior-Senior 
Flight SCHOO! .e:ecie seis (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School 
CHOGE). beicccccoomnae (1945) 
Manheim Boro Junior-Senior 
High Schoo! ........ (1928) 
Manheim Township High School 


(1935) 
Manor-Millersville High School.. 
(1929) 
Marywood Seminary for Girls .. 
(1928) 

Mater Misericordiae Academy 
eee (1928) 


Mauch Chunk Junior-Senior 
High School ....«..« (1930) 
Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1928) 
Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1932) 
Media Junior-Senior High School 


(1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The .... 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary, Girls .... 
(1933) 


Midland Junior-Senior High 
BGNOOE.  sisisisacinesiesios (1928) 

Milford Junior-Senior High 
BenOGe decicccinwcceces (1928) 


Millcreek Senior High School ... 
(1930) 





(Essex & Green Aves.) 
Latrobe 
Erie 
(Morse St., Lawrence Park) 
Lebanon 


ee) 


ee ero rere eee eee eeeeeee 


OREEMELE hisdicnceccewunes 
Lehighton 

Lewisburg 
Lewistown 


MRI aro cre tro cased mineraigneiae 
Lititz 
(Range & Cedar Sts.) 
Lock Haven 


eee ester ere eeserene 


Ardmore 


ee) 


McKeesport 
(Bailey & Cornell Sts.) 
Mahanoy City 
(500 E. Center St.) 
Malvern 


eee ere eter ene 


ee) 


Manheim 


Neffsville 


RECA 


Millersville 


ee 


Scranton 9 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Merion 


Ce 


ee 


Mauch Chunk 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 
Nesquehoning ........... ae 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 
Mechanicsburg 


Media 
(State & Monroe Sts.) 
Mercersburg 


Tea ee ee 


) 
ee 


Erie 
(501 E. 38th St.) 
Midland 


Milford 


Ce 


eee eee eee reese er eeeee 





Mark N. Funk 
D. V. Skala 


C. E. Gaskins 

G. V. Bedison 

Daniel I. Farren 

H. V. Heckart 

Ralph H. Maclay 

Byron K. Horne, D.D. 
Melvin H. Brubaker 
Reagan I. Hoch 

George H. Gilbert 
Howard C. McElroy, Ph.D, 
Robert T. Cook 

Rev. Francis L. Dennis, 0.5.4, 
D. W. Witmer 

Arthur R. Ott 

A. Landis Brackbill 

Sister Mary Kathleen, I.H.M. 
Sister M. Annunciata, RSM. 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 
Robert W. Steventon 

J. G. Haggerty 

John K. Barrall 

Charles Sanford Tippets, Ph.D. 
Sister M. Bertha, R.S.M. 
David A. Snyder 

Ira C. Markley 

B. A. Goodrich 





en 


Milto1 

Se 
Miner 
Mohni 

Sc 
Monat 
Moon 
Mora’ 
Mora’ 


Morri 


Norris 


North 


North 
Sc 
North 








S.A. 


Ph.D. 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 





Milton §. Hershey Junior- 

Senior High School .. (1935) 
Minersville High School .. (1932) 
Mohnton Junior-Senior High 

WN cacinceswisnoues (1940) 
Monaca Senior High School .... 

(1939) 
Moon Township Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1948) 

Moravian Preparatory School ... 
(1934) 

Moravian Seminary for Women 
(1942) 

Morrisville Junior-Senior High 

VS Rr ere (1932) 
Mount Carmel Senior High 

NUN Sorc: srereichivarspel ovale (1948) 
Mount Joy Borough Junior- 

Senior High School .. (1928) 
Mount Lebanon Senior High 

BENOOL, Scsssere wxsraveratsevsne (1933) 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
SE ksnntaekanenns (1930) 


Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior 
High School .....0+ (1933) 

Mount Saint Joseph Academy 
ENMETO so. csorsiocsreisieversrore (1928) 


Muhlenberg Township Junior- 
Senior High School ... (1931) 
Muncy-Muncy Creek Junior- 
Senior High School 
Munhall Junior-Senior High 
MOM! orsva cree ceseisiareare (1928) 
Nazareth Senior High School ... 
(1937) 
Nether Providence Township 
Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1936) 
New Cumberland Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1932) 
New Holland Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1934) 
New Kensington Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 
Newport Township High School. 
(1936) 
Newtown—Council Rock Junior- 
_ Senior High School .. (1945) 
Norristown Senior High School. . 
(1928) 


eeoeeeeee 


North East Joint High School... 
. (1937) 
North Wales Senior-Junior High 
.  Geereeecem (1942) 
Northampton Senior High School. 

(1932) 





PERSOMEN csiactgnaainecewesiee 
MOTs || 
MN os ccncie-sincaeemeigeiees 


ee 


Coraopolis 
(R.D. 3) 
i ee 
(Heckewelder St.) 

PRCT NOI esriceicipineisie a ciaises 
(87 W. Church St.) 


Morrisville 


eee ee we eee eeesreos 


ee ey 


Mount Carine) o..5is.0:6s6s0s 
(3rd & Market Sts.) 
PUNE TERR ose opi cl ecess ie areie art 


Prttepene 16: o.cc.c.cisraisiciesie 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 

Reading 
(25th & Filbert Sts., 
Mt. Penn) 
Mount Pleasant 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Philadelphia 18 
(Phila. & Northwestern 

Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
Laureldale 


Muncy 
(West Penn St.) 
Munhall 


Ce 


ee es 


Nazareth 


ee) 


Wallingford 


ee 


New Cumberland 


New Holland 


New Kensington 


eee ee ewene 


Wanamie 


OOOO, eu a iscoerwanieonwes 

Norristown 

(Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 

INGO TIONG ie.0.s:0:s-000 oeiweaierece 


eoreereeesreseces 


North Wales 


Northampton 


99 








HEAD 








George D. Lange 
William J. Murphy 


| Charles O. Metcalf 


Eudore G. Groleau 

J. H. Brooks 

J. Walter Gapp 

Miss Naomi L. Haupert 
E. Leonard Caum 
Vincent W. McHail 
Wilbur I. Beahm 

J. C. Keifer 


Roscoe H. Ward 


C. Kensey Dillon 
Mother M. Carmela, S.S.J. 


Kermit H. Schmehl 
Ernest H. Engelhardt 
Max W. Wherry 
Lee A. Graver 

Park A. Hess 


S. P. Bomgardner 
John T. Auld 

H. B. Weaver 
John Kanyuck 
Norman Kratz 


Miss Emma E. Christian 


E. C. Davis 
Miss Sydney E. Myers 
Norman A. Laub 




















100 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Ogontz School for Girls. ..(1931) [Rydal av cicisiciccisccciiescccns Abby A. Sutherland, Php, 
(Woodland Ave.) 
Oil City Senior High School..... We GE  vsccancatnsexsees C. H. Townsend 
(1949) 
Oley Township Junior-Senior Be wiumnciccteses ecwesd Frederick H. Stauffer 


High School .......... (1940) 
Otto Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1938) 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
WOREION ociecieccneewiese (1941) 
Palmerton Junior-Senior High 
eS ree (1928) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School 


SO) eer (1928) 
Pennsylvania Military Prepara- 
tory School (Boys) ......... 


(1929-44; 1948) 

Perkiomen School (Boys) . (1928) 
Philadelphia—Friends Central 

School of Philadelphia. (1928) 


Philadelphia—Friends Select 
School of Philadelphia. (1928) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


(1941) 
Frankford Senior High School 
(1928) 
Germantown Senior High 
NE ae crecrecree ste (1928) 
John Bartram Senior High 
ere (1941) 
Kensington Senior High School 
fOr Gils ...<.cce cs (1928) 
Olney High School .... (1932) 


Overbrook Senior High School 
(1928) 
Philadelphia Central High 
School (Boys) ..... (1928) 
Philadelphia High School for 
Ee ae (1928) 
Philadelphia Northeast Senior 
High School (Boys)..... 
(1928) 
Philadelphia Standard Evening 
High School ....... (1947) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior 
High School ....... (1928) 
Simon Gratz Senior High 
BENGE, mcsieisisne sqces's (1930) 


South Philadelphia Senior 
High School for Boys..... 
(1928) 

South Philadelphia Senior 
High School for Girls.... 
(1928-37; 1942) 





Duke Centre 


Pittsburgh 13 
(3333 5th Ave.) 
POIMICEIO a. 6 ceisisinev siviccwels 
Chambersburg 
(1455 Phila. Ave.) 
Chester 
(14th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Pennsburg 
PHUAGC PRIA 32 o.oo cece ess 
(68th St. & City Line, 
Overbrook) 
Philadelphia 3 
(17th St. & Parkway) 


ey 


Philadelphia 30 

(Broad & Green Sts.) 

Philadelphia 24 «...0.606s00 

(Oxford Ave. & Wakeling 
St.) 

Philadelphia 44 ........... 

(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 


Philadelphia 42 «...0scccce 
(67th St. & Elmwood Ave.) 
Philadelphia 25 ............ 
(Amber & Cumberland Sts.) 
Philadelphia 20 ............ 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Philadeiplisa Sl oc.cecccccces 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 
Philadelphia 42 ......0005: 
(Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 

Philadelphia 30 .......0.0 000: 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 
Philadelphia $3 .....006000% 


(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 


Philadelphia 30 ............ 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 28 ........... 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Philadelphia 40 ........... 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
Philadelphia 48 ............ 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 48 ............ 
(2101 S. Broad St. at Snyder 
Ave.) 





Arthur E. Wilmarth 
Sister M. Gerald, R.S.M. 
Donald W. Denniston 
Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D. 
Chester H. Sloat 


Albert E. Rogers 
Eric W. Johnson 


Harris G. Haviland 


Charles H. Williams 
John W. Hitner 


Charles R. Nichols 


Wesley E. Scott 

Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
Andrew S. Haines 
William M. Clime 
William H. Cornog, Ph.D. 
Miss Helen C. Bailey 


Charles A. Young 


Charles H. Williams 
Luther F. Waidelich, Ped.D. 
E. Carl Werner, Ph.D. 


Matthias H. Richards 


Elmer Field, Ed.D. 





—_ 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
West Philadelphia Senior High| Philadelphia 39 ........... Walter Roberts 
MaHMEAE,. goaseisrersrsieceusyecs (1928) | (48th & Walnut Sts.) 
William Penn High School for | Philadelphia 30 ............ Miss Amanda Streeper, 2d 
TRENT -c.ciordistnerevoexerees (1928) | (15th & Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 


John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1929) 
Little Flower Catholic High 
School for Girls... . (1945) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls 
High School ....... (1947) 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1936) 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
High School ....... (1928) 
Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... 
(1939) 
Saint Thomas More Catholic 
Boys High School. . (1947) 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1930) 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School for Boys...... 
(1932) 
Phoenixville Senior High School 
(1928) 
Pine Grove Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1947) 
Pittsburgh Central District 
Catholic (Boys) High School 
(1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 


Allegheny Senior High School 
(1929) 

Carrick Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 


Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1928) 


George Westinghouse Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Peabody High School ... (1928) 


Petry Junior-Senior High 
TE bdbidcmnanes (1928) 

Pittsburgh South Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 





Philadelphia 3 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 
Philadelphia 40 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 
Moylan (Del. Co.) 
(Manchester Ave.) 
Philadelphia 24 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 
Philadelphia 7 
(301 N. Broad St., at 
Vine St.) 
Philadelphia 47 ..3.000:00+. 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 


Philadelphia $4 o...6..66:050:0 
(47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 
Philadelphia 39 ocic0 ciscicecss 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
PRHAGCIONIA 39 csic.00-0es 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Phoenixville 


PARE GEOVE cic vceecsicsrasieen 
PittsbGre 2S onc cceewiscsers 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


PHCSDUEO FF aiisieinsewiedieivie’s 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 
Pittsburgh WO! ....)0-0:.eisisisiases 
(125 Parkfield St.) 
PHUSDUPOD 12) a ocic.s cies oseies 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 
PACCSDUE EH TD) ocseinie: sisceis aise 
(1800 Fifth Ave. at 
Miltenberger St.) 
oe 
(Murtland Ave. & 
Monticello St.) 
PCAURES (6) 4. ciesjenciviceivcie.< 
(N. Beatty & Margaretta 
Sts.) 
Pittsburg’ soccsscciccicces 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 
PYCCSDUTGN: Si occieie.eicceceincesisiee 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 





Sister Mary Adele, Ph.D., I.H.M. 
Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.J. 

Sister Elise $.H., S.N.D. deN. 
Rev. Edward F. Smith, O.S.F.S. 


Rev. John A. Cartin 
Rev. Julian C. Resch, O. Praem. 


Rey. Joseph G. Cox 
Mother M. Irmina, I.H.M. 
Brother E. Paul, F.S.C. 


Martin H. Cronlund 
Miss Mabel M. Greenawalt 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Roy T. Mattern 
Roy J. Mathias 


Frank H. Herrington 
James E. Shannon 
Clark B. Kistler 
Donald Edwin Miller 
David R. Douglass 


Chester L. Sterling 
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Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School.. (1928) 


South Hills High School. (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School. (1931) 
Port Allegany Senior High 
oT) eee (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School 
(1932) 
Pottsville Junior-Senior High 
errr. (1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) 
Punxsutawney Junior-Senior 
High School .......«-5« (1947) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
SAHOO! Gicacinceconsse (1932) 


Radnor Township Junior-Senior 
Hien Sehool ......+: (1928) 
Reading Central Catholic High 
BOE cencevenenawes (1948) 
Reading Senior High School.... 
(1928) 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
MONOGE. Wovecweccccwand (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 


BERGE icine seserecuds (1929) 

Ridley Township Junior-Senior 
High Selicol .......323. (1948) 
Rochester Senior High School... 
(1928) 


Royersford Junior-Senior High 


SERGE ccicsincnsmneases (1933) 
Saint Benedict Academy 

RGIS) via siarecnreics cee (1928) 
Saint John Kanty College High 

School (Boys) ....... (1928) 
Saint Joseph’s College High 

School (Boys) ....... (1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the 
Holy Child (Girls) .. (1930) 
Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls).. 
(1937) 

Saint Mary’s Catholic High 


SCHOO! seéncassscesaas (1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School..... 
(1938) 

Saint Vincent Preparatory School 
CHOMSD. 26 seicws-eonwes (1944) 
Sayre Junior-Senior High School 
(1932) 

Scranton Central High School... 
(1928) 





Pittsburgh 4 


(Sheraden Blvd., Chartiers 


& Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 13 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 

Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 11 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts., 

Mount Washington) 
Pittsburgh 17 


Port Allegany 


POUSMOWR 266cccccccceccce 


(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pottsville 


Prospect Park 


PUNASULAWHEY 0.6. 5:00 c.c60-0 


Quakertown ......e.ceces 


Reading 
(Hill Rd. & Clymer St.) 
Reading 
(13th & Douglass Sts.) 


EE MIO 6, x cgraarae s/c ccieiee® 
ICY PAM ve cccwsswsesws 


Folsom 


Erie 
(345 East 9th St.) 


MMM drareracroieremaier aa ors oie oe 


(3002 East 38th St.) 


Philadelphia 21 ........... 


(18th & Thompson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 4 ............ 


(3833 Chestnut St.) 
Philadelphia 41 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


gf eres 


Pittsburgh 7 
(430 Greenfield Ave.) 


MMUBOWO. a6. 065k 3 6 dssra celeelbrs 


MOPNMO: IO) conn scciinscicsan 
(Cor. Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 


re 


(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


er 


ee 


Ce 
Ce | 


eee eee eee ese eee eees 


hoe ee a 





James W. Mates, Ed.D. 


Bernard J. McCormick 


J. D. McClymonds 

Fred N. Hardy 

Harry L. Smith 

D. H. H. Lengel 

Russell L. Williams 
Nelson H. Boyd 

Amos Franklin Hunsberger 
Miss Mary H. Carter 

Rev. Charles L. Allwein 
Earl A. Master 

Edgar C. Moore 

David H. Bining 

Ralph B. Sharer 

Fenton H. Farley 
Thomas D. Evans, Jr. 
Sister M. Theophane, 0.S.B. 
Rev. John L. Janowski, C.M. 
Rev. Samuel R. Pitts, S.J. 


Mother Mary Celestine, S.H.C). 


Mother M. Teresa Vincent, 8.5. 
Rev. James Imhof, 0.S.B. 
Sister M. Demetrius, I.H.M. 
Rev. Egbert Donovan, 0.5.B. 
Judson F. Kast 

Albert T. Jones 





Shipley 


Shipper 
Scl 
Slipper 
Ser 
Sli 
Co 
Solebur 
Soudert 


Southm 
Sch 


Spring 
Sch 
Spring! 
Ser 
De 
Springt 
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Mc 
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Sch 
Stevens 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
gllersville-Perkasie Joint Junior- MODMAMN, 6:5 56: 205-0: s9iecieipialel ste Howard M. Nase 
~ Senior High School... (1932) 
sewickley High School. ...(1931) | Sewickley ................. W. Henry Beighlea_ 
Shady Side Academy (Boys) go  . —r Rev. Erdman Harris 
: (1928) | (Fox Chapel Rd.) 
Shaler High School ...... i eee Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
sharon Hill Junior-Senior High Oo S| Hugh K. Johnston 
Gen occsts srvicaiaieateee (1934) 
Sharon Hill School of the Holy} Sharon Hill .............. Mother Mary Henry, S.H.C.J. 
Child Jesus (Girls) .. (1929) | (Hook Rd.) wih 
Shillington Junior-Senior High EE Sin wk wsirrecsgonotionre Luther A. Weik 
a Pera (1929) ; 
Shipley School, The (Girls)..... i Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
(1928) Miss Augusta Wagner, Ph.D. 
Shippensburg Senior High Shippensburg .............. Charles B. Derick 
RENOOE viorcslnsiersicar severe (1945) 


Slippery Rock Campus Junior- 
Senior High School of the 
Slippery Rock State Teachers 
CIE noice <inigicrsienecers (1935) 

Solebury School for Boys. . (1931) 

Souderton High School... (1935) 

Southmont Junior-Senior High 
SONGON esse: averere seveversrse (1939) 


Spring City Junior-Senior High 
| ae etree (1939) 

Springfield Township Junior- 
Senior High School of 
Delaware County .... (1937) 

Springfield Township Junior- 
Senior High School of 
Montgomery County. . (1928) 


Springside School (Girls) . (1934) 


State College High School. (1940) 

Steelton Junior-Senior High 
School 1928) 

Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 


seer eeeeeeeeee 


Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High 
_ eee (1928) 
Sunbury Senior High School .... 
(1934) 
Swarthmore Junior-Senior High 
BN, Senkcicvn te hivoaed (1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School ... 
(1928) 
Tarentum Junior-Senior High 
Sree: (1928) 
Temple University High School. . 
. (1928) 
Titusville Senior High School ... 
(1932) 
Towanda Junior-Senior High 
SEES (1948) 





Slippery Rock 


New Hope 
Souderton 
ID stinevinsaounies 
(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 
Spring City 


DE: sconetdsqusimnmtelmi’ 

(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 

Philadelphia 18 ........... 

(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill) 

Philadelpitia: 98) ..6..:60.0..050: 

(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 

State College 

Steelton 


ey 


Philadelphia 44. ....05:0.00:6:00 

(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 

Stroudsburg 


ee 
OO OG: 6.010056 O19 Ole 6: OS 
ee 
Ce 


Tarentum 


Philadelphia 21 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 


eee eres eeeeeeere 


) 





John P. Bier 


William P. Orrick 
E. M. Crouthamel 
Wilbur C. Wolf 
Charles H. Wise 


Richard K. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Miss Eleanor E. Potter 

T. R. Kemmerer 

C. W. Eisenhart 

Mrs. Mildred Swan Borden 


Earl F. Groner 
Frederick Padgett 

G. Baker Thompson 
L. M. Douglas 
Charles C. Stoops 
Hugh Ernest Harting 
E. F. Bitters 

Loyd M. Trimmer 
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Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


Troy Junior-Senior High School. 
(1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1928) 
Turtle Creek Senior High School 
(1944) 
Uniontown Senior High School .. 
(1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
(1928) 
Upper Merion Township Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1945) 
Upper Moreland Township 
Junior-Senior High School .. 


(1946) 

Valley Forge Military Academy 
CBGYO)  éiscincwncess (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls) .. 
(1932) 

Villa Maria Academy (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Villa Maria High School (Girls) 
(1928) 

Warren Senior High School ..... 
(1928) 


Washington Seminary (High 
School Department) (Girls) 
(1930) 
Waynesboro Senior High School. 
(1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 
BEROE! aciesciesicioesinic (1935) 
West Chester Senior High School 
(1929) 
West Reading Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 
West View Junior-Senior High 
Cn Sipe emer race (1948) 


West York Junior-Senior High 
WONGOE. voccoceince sores (1928) 

Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
MENGON sieieisccsicciecieas (1928) 

Westtown School ........ (1928) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1933) 

G. A. R. Memorial Junior- 
Senior High School (1930) 

James M. Coughlin High 

SCHOO cacvcccennes (1928) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School. 
(1930) 





Berwyn cece 

(Conestoga & Howellville 
Rds.) 

Troy 


ee 


Tunkhannock 


eee eww ee eeeee 


Turtle Creek 


ee ewww eee eeee 


Uniontown 


Cocca ee a ee 


Upper Darby 


ee ee 


Bridgeport, R.D. 1 


Willow Grove 
(York Rd. & Cedar Ave.) 


ee 


Erie 
(West 8th St.) 
Malvern 


Ce 


ey 


Villa Maria 


sete eww eee eeee 
ee ee) 


Waynesboro 


Wellsboro 


eee were ees esreoe 


West Chester 


West Reading 


COCO 66066468 


Pittsburgh 29 
(Chalfonte & Perry High- 


eee eee eee ene 


 ) 


(1731 W. Phila. St.) 
Johnstown 
(10th Ave. & Luzerne St.) 
Westtown 


ee 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre 
(S. Sherman & Lehigh Sts.) 
Wilkes-Barre 
(N. Washington St.) 
Pittsburgh 21 
(747 Wallace Ave., Wilkins- 
burg) 





Wallace S. Brey 


W. R. Croman 

Miss Helen Crompton 
Loyd Hazleton 

R. D. Mosier 

James E. Nancarrow, D.Ed, 
Robert R. Strine 


I. Newton Cowan 


Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 

Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
I.H.M. 

Sister Mary Dolora, S.H.H.M. 

Floyd W. Bathurst 


Mrs. Jane :Crowe Maxfield 


Paul E. Shull 
Rock L, Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 
Edwin B. Yeich 
Robert F. Jordan 


Palmer E. Poff 
Willard E. Ackley 
James F. Walker 


J. Franck Dennis 
S. R. Henning 
J. H. Super 

F. H. Carson 








Will 


Will 
Will 
Wils 


Wils 


Wyo 
Wyo! 
¢ 


Yead 


York 
York. 


Intert 


Baltin 
E 
Delay 


Ir 
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E 
High | 
A 


Jersey 
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William Penn Charter School 
(Boys) --+seeeeeeeee (1928) 


Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary 
(High School Dept.) . (1928) 
Williamsport Senior High School 
(1928) 

Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


Wilson Junior-Senior High School 
of Spring Township. . (1945) 


Wyoming Seminary ...... (1928) 
Wyomissing Junior-Senior High 
eer rs (1928) 


Yeadon Junior-Senior High 
GOOG) ciste.escisipiesysiciersra (1939) 


York Collegiate Institute, York 
County Academy ....(1928) 
York—William Penn Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


International School of Geneva.. 
(1936) 


Philadelphia 44 
(School Lane & Fox St., 

Germantown) 
Williamsport 10 


ey 


eeereeeeeee 


Williamsport 19 
(1046 W. 3rd St.) 
Easton 
(22d St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of Wilson) 
West Lawn 


eeeereeereereseees 


Kingston 
WW VOMIGSINE 6.6.5. s:eiciciccs.eesiee 


Bansdowne: POs. «<.0:0:0-0:000.04 

(Baily Rd. & Cypress St, 
Yeadon) 

York 

(Duke St. & College Ave.) 

York 

(Beaver St. & College Ave.) 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva 
(62 route de Chéne) 


eee ewe were reer eeee 








John Flagg Gummere, Ph.D. 


John W. Long, D.D., LL.D. 
Leroy F. Derr, D.Ed. 
J. Harry Dew 


Eugene F. Stoudt 


Wilbur H. Fleck 
Allen W. Rank 


Thomas A. Clingan 


Lester F. Johnson 


Edward A. Glatfelter, Ed.D. 


a Fernand Maurette 
Monsieur F. Roquette 








N.B.: In case the headship of a school changes prior to next December first, please notify us. 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


January 1, 1949 

















ORGANIZATION LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore City Department of 
a TTA Baluimore, Md. ......0.<:<00 David E. Weglein 
Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction .........0c0c00e DOVER, WEL, oecccoesesineiea H. V. Holloway 
Elizabeth Department of 
.  eeeerereeer Elivapetn, IN. J. <.0<.2i00s00 Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 
High School Principals 
Association ............000 New YOrk Cry cic. ccdicccas Sinclair J. Wilson 
; (345 E. 15th St.) 
Jersey City Superintendent of 
. eee Jersey City, Ns Jo. osscciecsinw James F. Nugent 
‘ew Jersey Department of 
; Public Instruction .......... "Prenton. We. Ver cccsisineonosees William A. Ackerman 
ennsylvania State Department 
; of Public Instruction ....... Je Gtos it el ¢ ee Cc. O. Williams 
‘tate Department of Education .. | Baltimore, Md. ...........- Thomas C. Pullens, Jr. 


liversity of the State of 
New York 


Albany, Ne. Wc.oc<0:000:0-esisces 








Francis T. Spaulding 





HONORARY MEMBERS 








William A. Wetzel 12 Belmont Circle Trenton, N. J. 
Frederick C. Ferry Loe Be od ee ee Perera New Britain, Conn. 
George Wm. McClelland University of Pennsylvania.. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stanley R. Yarnall SSF TENOe She ois ers cccininwe Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles H. Breed Upper Lake Mohawk Sparta, N. J. 
William E. Weld c/o Wells College Aurora, N. Y. 
George A. Walton 20 Ga BA Gls. visiw se ccoslsecieinns Philadelphia, Pa. 














